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ATTENDANCE REMINDER POSTCARDS 


The first set of informal 
attendance reminder 
cards proved popular 
with the clubs. The sup- 
ply of the original 
cards is exhausted, and 
the demand continues. 
















Rather than re-order 
OUT OF THE DOG HOUSE from the old designs a 
new set equally attrac- 
Your tenancy of that canine tive has been prepared 
menage is not yet a bone of and ts aveiable at the 


contention so show up at the ‘ d d 
next Kiwanis meeting and find same price ang uncer 


out how good a well done the same _ conditions. 
piece of the fatted calf will 
taste. 
























Sold only in 


sets of 10 two 








color cards of 





each of the 






was, ite FEATURE 


Not 
fr. Rips, ‘ here 's 


12 designs (120 









cards (for 


$1.00 


post-paid. 











SEND ORDERS TO 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


520 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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In observance of United States-Canada 
Good Will Week the cover for April 
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Friendliest 


Nations 
On Earth 


By B. G. NEWTON 
Chairman, International 
Committee on United States- 
Canada Good Will Week 







In more than a hundred and twenty years there has not 
been a harsh word, let alone a bullet sent across the 
border; mutual understanding and respect provide the 
reasons for this condition which is the wonder of the 
world; too busy loving life to work up a lot of hate. 
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OR more than one hundred and twenty years 
there hasn’t been a harsh word between Uncle 
Sam and Johnny Canuck, let alone a fight. 

True, the Rush-Bagot Agreement, signed in 
April 1817, put all thoughts of a conflict between 
Canada and the United States out of the minds of 
the two peoples. But, it hasn’t been the Rush-Bagot 
Agreement that has made these two of the friendli- 
est nations on earth. It has been mutual under- 
standing. It has been mutual respect. It has been 
a love of peace, and a hatred of war. They love 
life too well to think of sacrificing it on the altar of 
hate. 

For over one hundred years there has been free 
intercourse between the peoples of Canada and the 
United States. There has been intermarrying, and a 
free exchange of brains and brawn and men and 
money. Canada has given Uncle Sam some of her 
best sons and daughters, and Uncle Sam has given 
of his men and money, in return, to develop Can- 
ada’s great natural resources and industries. 

Thousands of Canadians visit the United States 
daily. Many of them winter in Florida and Cali- 
fornia. Thousands upon thousands of American 
tourists and business men come to Canada every year. 
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“The Rush-Bagot Agreement put all thoughts of a conflict between 
the United States and Canada out of the minds of these two les. 
But it has not altogether been this agreement that has made them 
the friendliest nations on earth. * * * It has been a mutual under- 
standing—a love of peace and hatred of war.’”’ 
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With each visit mutual understanding and appreciation in- 
creases. 

True, there is still much to learn from each other about 
each other. How many Americans, for instance, know Can- 
ada’s system of government, its climate, its educational sys- 
tem, its laws and its courts of justice, its relation to the 
British crown, its population, its industries, its scenic beauty, 
its transportation facilities? 

How many Americans know that Canada, in area— 
3,690,043 square miles—exceeds that of United States and 
Alaska, and that it occupies over one-quarter of the total 
area of the British Empire? 

It can be said, perhaps, that Canadians know more about 
the United States than the citizens of the latter country 
know about Canada for the simple reason that for years 
Canada has been flooded by American publications, news- 
papers and books. Few Canadian newspapers or maga- 
zines, on the other hand, find their way to the United States. 

Few, if any, Canadians would holiday in the United States 
without a knowledge of the climate of the particular local- 


GREETINGS FROM THE PRIME MINISTER 


eee to extend cordial greetings to the members of 
Kiwanis International on the occasion of the observance 
of the United States-Canada Good Will Week. Kiwanis 
International is heartily to be commended upon its efforts 
to strengthen still further the bonds of understanding and 
friendship between our two countries. 

It is significant that the observance of Good Will Week 
coincides with the signing of the Rush-Bagot Agreement 
of 1817, which inaugurated a new era in international re- 
lations on the North American Continent. While the 
Agreement dealt more particularly with the restriction of 
vessels of war on the Great Lakes, its spirit has found 
expression through the years in the solution of other 
problems which have arisen between the United States 
and Canada. The provisions of this famous Agreement 
the first example of limitation of armaments by interna 
tional consent, have been maintained, to their great mutual 
advantage, by both countries for more than a century. 
This Agreement, which has played so important a part in 
the peaceful development of two great nations, afford: 
ground to hope that a basis of an ordered system of 
world relations may yet be achieved. In seeking to foster 
international friendship, agencies of understanding and 
good will, like Kiwanis International, are contributing in 
an essential and practicable way towards the attainment 


of this goal. 
—W. L. MACKENZIE KING 


ity to be visited. Yet, it is not unusual for United States 
tourists to arrive in Canada in July and August with heavy 
woolen underwear in their luggage, and perhaps furs, as 
well, although the temperature in most of the sections vis- 
ited by American tourists in Canada will hover for days 
around 80 degrees and sometimes the thermometer gets stuck 
at 90. 

Canadian people speak the same language as the Ameri- 
can people; they read the same magazines and the same 
books; they listen to the same radio programs; they look 
at the same moving pictures; they ride in the same automo- 
biles; they read the same advertisements; their highways 
and their railroads do not stop at the international boundary. 
The two people have common ideals. They each have the 
same saving grace of a fine sense of humor. They can 
laugh at each other without getting mad. At heart they are 
a religious and a spiritual people, and they worship the same 
God. 

The friendship of these two great nations is a lamp unto 
the whole world. We have had our good-natured differences, 
of course. Politicians have ranted as seemed to please 
them from time to time but there have been no angry words 

(Turn to page 252) 
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The International Mission of Kiwanis 


By CLYDE W. ROBBINS 


Member, Kiwanis Club of Westboro, Massachusetts 


humanity far more than 

we can ever imagine. 
The price was at least 26,- 
000,000 dead, soldiers and 
civilians, and approximately 
$400,000,000,000 financial 
loss. No estimate can ever 
be made of the sum total of 
sorrow and agony which 
sprang out of the terrible 
conflict. 

From the millions of men 
who made the supreme sac- 
rifice’ there came to the 
world a clear call to make 
such a catastrophe impos- 
sible in the future. The 
clarion challenge came to 
all mankind to establish an 
enduring peace on the earth. 
No nobler expression of 
this challenge was produced 
by the war than that of the 
young Canadian, Lieut.-Col. 
John McCrae: “To you from 
failing hands we throw the 
Torch; be yours to hold it 
high!” 

Today we are filled with 
intense sadness as we look 
out over the world and see 
the warlike preparations. 
The one outstanding, ur- 
gent task to which all intel- 
ligent men and _ nations 
should bend their efforts in 
this crisis of the centuries 
is the great work of estab- 
lishing world peace. Science 
has made our world a 
neighborhood. It is ours to 
make it a brotherhood. To 
be sure this is an extremely 
difficult task, but it can be 
performed if we will. To 
believe otherwise is to be- 
lieve that mankind, at least 
that part embraced in West- 
ern civilization, is doomed 
to destruction. Internation- 
al codperation or world chaos and ruin 
—that is the issue of the hour. 

There are, of course, many different 
ideas as to the manner in which world 
peace may be realized. Without speci- 
fying the details we herewith present 
what we believe is the only possible 
course to be followed if war is to be 
avoided and peace established among 
the nations. That path is the road of 
close codperation on the part of the two 
greatest nations of the earth, the 
United States of America and the 
British Commonwealth of Nations. We 
do not believe that apart from these 


Ti: WORLD WAR cost 





"Three thousand miles of border line. One hundred years of peace. 
In all the page of history what parallel to this? 
In times when warring nations’ thoughts are crazed with hate’s 

hot wine, 
How God must look with pleasure down upon that border line. 


"From Maine it runs through lake and stream to Manitoba's plain; 
From Winnipeg to Kootenay—on, on and on again 
Through farm and ranch and forest range. O'er mountain, craig and 

steep, 
To far Vancouver's garden home, by broad Pacific's sweep. 


"Three thousand miles of border line. One hundred years of peace. 
In all the page of history what parallel to this? 
God speed that surely dawning day, that coming hour divine 

When all the nations of the earth shall boast such border line." 


two nations the world can achieve 
peace. We hold that these two mighty 
powers could lead the whole human race 
into the Brotherhood of Man. 

The world is today divided into two 
distinct camps. Different names are 
used to designate these divisions. We 
believe the issue is between Democracy 


a 
"The one supreme ray of hope in 
an arming world" is the way this 
author describes the unfortified 
border between the United States 
and Canada. 


on the one hand and Dic- 
tatorship on the other. 

The only hope we can see 
for the future is for the two 
greatest Democracies, 
Britain and the United 
States, to unite their forces, 
not for war, not for a mere 
Anglo-Saxon peace, but for 
the salvation of humanity. 
The heart of the whole mat- 
ter is a realistic, codpera- 
tive movement of the two 
great English speaking peo- 
ples. Whether they desire 
it or not they hold the des- 
tinies of the future in their 
hands. 

The United States and 
the British Commonwealth 
of Nations own approxi- 
mately one-third of the sur- 
face of the earth, 17,000,- 
000 of the 57,000,000 square 
miles. They govern nearly 
one-third of the people of 
the world, 600,000,000 of the 
2,000,000,000 inhabitants of 
the globe. They possess 
more than one-half of the 
supply of raw materials 
necessary for the industry 
of the major nations. If 
these two unite in an intel- 
ligent, scientific, sacrificial 
effort to solve the problems 
now troubling the world the 
day may yet be saved. 

The “have” nations can 
face the “have-not” peoples 
with a real program of 
peace, and a willingness to 
pay the price in order to 
avoid paying a more ter- 
rible price of war. Terri- 
tories may be shared, raw 
materials made accessible, 
tariff and immigration bar- 
riers lowered, armaments 
reduced, treaties, pacts and 
agreements in many fields 
consummated. If these things are 
worked out, the warlike tendencies now 
prevailing can be altered and peace es- 
tablished on the earth, even if an in- 
ternational police force is necessary for 
a time. 

In the great and important task of 
unifying the English- speaking peoples 
for the salvation of mankind, the North 
American continent holds a position of 
commanding importance. In this sec- 
tion of the globe we have the means 
whereby we may realize the lofty ideal 
of Anglo-American Amity. For here 
(Turn to page 248) 
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Tax Consciousness ts not Enough 











‘*Taxpayers must recognize that local government is also facing demands.’”’ 


tieth Century Foundation entitled 

“Facing the Tax Problem,” the 
phrase tax consciousness is used and 
referred to as “a force to good govern- 
ment.”’ It is with a feeling of temerity 
that one, therefore, advances the 
thought that while tax consciousness 
is unquestionably a force, it may in 
many cases be the problem instead of 
the answer to good government. 

Certainly the adherents to the Town- 
send plan for a pension of $200 per 
month, to be financed by a gross turn- 
over sales tax, were tax conscious. 
However, one may question whether or 
not the movement was “a force to good 
government,” and as various proposals, 
patent medicine remedies, and attrac- 
tive panaceas that are to cure all the 
ills of mankind are advanced, all to be 
financed by taxation, we may well 
wonder if there is not too much tax 
consciousness, and too little tax in- 
telligence. 

When even the most erudite of pro- 
fessors differ violently upon the wis- 
dom, effects, and incidence of tax 
structures, it is not surprising that the 
ordinary citizen is confused, especially 
when the effects of some of the pro- 
posals are deliberately concealed, the 
proponents evidently adopting the phi- 
losophy that the ends justify the means, 
or possibly guided by the childhood 
chant of, “What you don’t know doesn’t 
hurt you.” 

This last accounts for the advocacy 
of hidden or painless taxes. 


I a recent publication of the Twen- 


Modern 
dentistry extracts teeth painlessly, but 
it remains a fact that when extracted 
they are gone just as much as if the 
operation hurt. 

There is probably no form of taxa- 
tion to which more resistance is offered 
than to general property taxes. This 
is not merely because they are pre- 
sented in one lump sum, and the tax- 
payer, therefore, knows how much they 
are, and usually never has the money 
to pay them, but also because of the 


fact that the general property taxpayer 
has been for some time grossly misin- 
formed, and in his opinion double- 
crossed. 

General property started out bearing 
the great proportion of all taxes be- 
cause at first, tangible property repre- 
sented the great form of wealth, and 
the tax burden was moderate. As tax 
demands increased, the general prop- 
erty owner demanded that his taxes 
be lowered, while the tax spending 
agencies answered with the statement 
that it was not that they were spending 
too much money, but the trouble was 
that other forms of property were not 
bearing their just proportion of taxa- 
tion, and that what was needed was an 
equalization of the tax burden. 

It seemed to be a happy solution, the 
taxpayer was to have his taxes reduced, 
and the tax spending agencies were not 
to have their activities curtailed, and 


““When even the most erudite of professors 
differ violently it is not surprising that 
the ordinary citizen is confused.’’ 


By A. W. GORDON 


Chairman, Executive Committee 
Association of Omaha Taxpayers 


Tax expert, in this specially pre- 
pared article, explains how press- 
ing present problems can only be 
solved through codperative pro- 
gram developed by educators, 
business and professional men and 
based on tax intelligence rather 
than just tax consciousness. 


so in many cases taxpayers and tax 
spenders joined hands in advocating 
new forms of taxation. And as a re- 
sult there has been added in the last 
25 years the income and sales taxes; 
insurance, inheritance, and estate 
taxes; gasoline, automobile license, and 
use taxes; franchise, occupation, capi- 
tal stock, and corporation taxes with 
the result that the general property 
taxpayer from the standpoint of equali- 
zation has achieved a notable victory. 
Twenty-five years ago general property 
accounted for 58.3% of all governmen- 
tal revenue in the United States, while 
in 1936 it provided only %, but the % 
amounted to 4% billion dollars, while 
the 58% was only 1 billion 317 million 
dollars, and so the bewildered taxpayer 
discovered that broadening the tax base 
has resulted in flattening all taxpayers, 
including himself particularly, for he 
is now called upon to pay his proportion 
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of all of the other new forms of taxes, 
and in addition has had his property tax 
more than tripled. 

As a result of this terrific increase 
under the guise of equalization, the 
general property taxpayer now seeks 
in many states to obtain by legislative 
enactment or constitutional amendment 
the reduction which he firmly believed 
he was to have obtained through equali- 
zation, and there comes the insistent 
demand of the real estate owner that 
his taxes be reduced by so-called limi- 
tation laws. 

We are informed that many social 
problems will be solved through this re- 
duction. For instance, slums will be 
done away with; the tenant farmer 
problem will cease to be, and then we 
learn that in England only 17.7% of 
the cost of government is levied against 
real estate, yet England has slums and 
almost a peasanted tenantry upon its 
landed estates. And England, it is 
rumored, still has a tax problem. 

Then come the proponents of home- 
stead exemption who propose to end 
the depression by a housing boom which 
they maintain will surely come if home- 
stead exemption is granted, and yet we 
read that the President’s Conference on 
Home Building and Home Ownership, 
called to promote home building and 
ownership, declared firmly against any 
sort of exemption! 

And into this confusion is injected 
the opinions and efforts of the local 
tax spending agencies supported large- 
ly by the general property tax, who 
find themselves forced in many in- 
stances to take care of new or increased 
burdens, and yet find themselves by 
reason of necessity or possibly anti- 
quated statutes, unable to lay down old 
ones. To the demand of the taxpayer 
that his taxes be lessened the reply 
usually is that curtailment already has 
been carried to the limit, and that, if 
taxes are too high, there is nothing that 
can be done about it. 

Under such conditions a great deal 
of heat, but very little light is generated 
on the tax question, and so the impasse 
arises where the irresistible force of 
public spending meets the immovable 


fact that the present standard of living ° 


for the great bulk of the taxpayers can- 
not be maintained if the present rate of 
governmental expenditures increases. 

The question, therefore, arises: “Can 
fewer governmental activities be ex- 
pected in the future than in the past?” 
And the answer must be an unqualified, 
“NO,” judged by the records of the 
past and present demands. Therefore, 
the real issue that will confront the 
taxpayer and the tax spender in the 
next 10 years is not merely who is 
going to pay the tax bill, or how it is 
going to be raised, but who is going to 
get it after it is raised. 

There is great doubt if local tax 
spending agencies have as yet recog- 
nized the far-reaching effect upon local 
taxes of the grants-in-aid offered by 
the Federal Government provided other 
funds are forthcoming. It is not in- 
tended however to discuss here the wis- 
dom or the necessity of the grants-in- 
aid, but rather the effect upon the gen- 





sommerg 

















*‘New governmental functions are in competition 
with old ones for the taxpayer’s dollar. 
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eral property taxpayer and those tax 
spending agencies supported largely 
from that source. 

It may be safely said that the public 
generally is aware of the large addi- 
tional funds raised by the states for 
the purpose of matching federal 
grants-in-aid for the road building pro- 
gram. Most communities likewise have 
been confronted with the proposition of 
raising additional funds to obtain other 
public improvements to be partly 
financed by the grants from the gov- 
ernment. There can be no question 
that some of them have been inspired 
by the thought that a bargain was being 
obtained rather than by the necessity 
of the particular project to be acquired. 

In one community, for instance, 
while the school authorities were de- 
ploring the fact that funds were not 
available for sufficient books in the 
grade schools, several thousand dollars 
were allocated to “sponsor” a WPA 
project for improving the atheltic field 
at a high school. 

The general property taxpayer meas- 
ures the burden of his taxes not by the 
benefits from any particular division of 
government, but by the hardship im- 
posed upon him through the necessary 
curtailment of other expenditures in 
order to accumulate the funds for the 
payment of the general property tax. 

As hidden or painless taxes reduce 
the marginal income he has available 
for the property tax, his resistance to 
that tax increases, and consequently 
against this base, which is the chief 
source of local tax spending agencies, 
is directed the full force of his objec- 
tions. 

Other factors of major importance 
also accentuate this resistance. One is 
a procedure aptly referred to by Pro- 
fessor Fairchild of Yale, as “an aca- 
demic blackguarding of the general 
property tax,” by those who stand to 
benefit by either limitation or exemp- 
tion, and by those who desire new forms 
of taxation to supplement the income 
of present tax supported activities, and 
deplore the general property tax be- 
cause it is “inadequate.”’ 

This last group may be placing them- 
selves in the embarrassing position of 
the person who sawed off the limb on 
which he sat, for no opportunity being 
given to resist by vote federal tax in- 
creases, the resistance falls on local 
levies, and consequently by initiative 
and referendum state and local tax 
levies and bases are being curtailed 
or exempted. Also new governmental 
functions are in competition with old 
ones for the taxpayer’s dollar, and 
other forms of taxes are being pre- 
émpted for the new functions. 

Possibly because states found it ex- 
tremely easy to raise the funds for 
matching federal aid for good roads 
by a tax upon gasoline and through 
auto license revenue with practically 
the full approval of the taxpayer, the 
far-reaching effect of other forms of 
federal aid upon income available for 
state, city, county, and school finances 
has not been appreciated. 

For instance the aggregate amount 

(Turn to page 244) 
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riental Interlude 


By MERTON S. HEISS 
Managing Editor 


F COURSE the folks who live 
more than six miles away 
from San Francisco will want 

to visit Chinatown at Kiwanis 

convention time. There is an 
allure that cannot be overcome. 

San Francisco’s big bridges are 

engineering wonders; there are 

financial reasons why San 

Francisco is one of the wonders of the 

world; there is a stability about every- 

thing that seems to make the city every- 
thing the Chamber of Commerce would 
want to say about it; prosperous people, 

wonderful homes, an empire within a 

city’s limits, BUT— 

Most of us will not deny that while 
we appreciate a lot of other things we 
have been thinking a great deal about 
the section we know all over the conti- 
nent as San Francisco’s Chinatown. 
More things, good and bad, have been 
written about this section of the city 
than probably about any other section 
of any other city on earth. It is some- 
one’s fault that we all want to see 
Chinatown. 

So here goes for a little article which 
could be entitled “The Truth About 
Chinatown.” 

(Turn to page 245) 
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“SO YOU'RE GOING” TO SAN FRANCISCO! 


many visits to that magical sunset city, it will be 

more wonderful this year, from June 26 to 30, with 
thousands of Kiwanians fellowshipping in the commodious 
hotel lobbies, discussing problems at stimulating forums, 
breakfasting, lunching and dining together, and sitting 
shoulder to shoulder through interesting sessions of the 
22nd Annual Convention of Kiwanis International. 

And how busy the visiting Kiwanian will be after the 
convention, trading in historic Market Street, whisking up 
Nob Hill in hill climbing taxis or gay, clanging cable cars, 
purchasing peonies from sidewalk flower stands, zigzagging 
along under the waving lanterns of Chinatown, basking in 
the blue ocean at Pacific Beach, and cruising on the myriad 
ferry boats across San Francisco Bay. He will be enchanted 
watching the great ocean liners along the Embarcadero— 
from Marseilles and New York, from Sidney, Shanghai and 
Suez come ships to dock along this waterfront. 


And this year he may look upon two newly completed 
marvels of engineering, the eight and a quarter mile con- 
struction across San Francisco Bay, and the world’s larg- 
est single span across the Golden Gate, with its towers ris- 
ing seven hundred feet to carry the six motor lanes above 
the seas that roll in from the Orient. 


This San Francisco Convention provides an ideal oppor- 
tunity for a vacation trip, either by rail, air, water or high- 
way. Again there is a plea that Kiwanians make this a 
“family convention.” No registration fee is required for 
young folks under eighteen years of age. Ladies in attend- 
ance will pay only a $5.00 registration fee, but may par- 
ticipate in all convention activities, as well as share in the 
ladies’ entertainment features. Splendid gala daytime pro- 
grams are planned for the ladies, and they are always wel- 
come at the convention sessions. 

In the days of Forty-Nine, sturdy pioneers in covered 
wagons fought their perilous way westward, searching for 
gold. Some found the precious metal; some found oppor- 
tunities more valuable than gold. And some of their de- 
scendants will be on hand to greet you with genuine west- 
ern heartiness whether you arrive by plane, railroad, 
steamer or motor. And as you stay in their hospitable city 
you will realize that golden nuggets may still be found in 
these hills, the gold of friendship, of service opportunity 
and of inspiration. 


The story of San Francisco’s eating places is a tale of 
many countries. There are enchiladas, tortillas and fri- 
joles from Mexico. At the sign of the samovar, with crim- 
son table cloths and green candles, may be found chicken 
cutlets a la Kiev. Where sandalwood fills the air with its 
sweetness polite Chinese serve tempting dishes. Delicious 
sea-foods fresh from the Pacific may be procured at all 
hotels and restaurants. And there are choice places which 
are successors to the famous and historic eating places of 
by-gone days where giant steaks, almost as thick as layer 
cake, are grilled to a turn, and served with companion 
mountains of mushrooms or fried onions. 


A ND you’ll be happy ever after. Even if you have made 


Night in San Francisco is always festive. Battleship 
lights play over the bay, the bridges glitter like sparkling 
jewels, Oakland and Berkeley twinkle their friendly mes- 
sages across the bay, the fishing smacks turn seaward with 
winking lights and their inevitable putt-putt, and like a 
beacon above all others, Coit Tower, on tall Telegraph Hill, 
blazes with beauty against the purple sky. 

No effort is being spared by the Committee on Conven- 
tion Program under the chairmanship of Laurence W. Lane 
of San Francisco to provide an unusual and unique pro- 
gram both from the standpoint of exceptional speakers and 
most enjoyable entertainment. The convention theme is a 
timely one—‘“International Good Will.” 


The San Francisco Kiwanians have long been on the job 
thinking and planning for the convention. The General 
Convention Committee under the chairmanship of Eugene 
G. McCann and with the many essential sub-committees is 
now functioning with full determination to make outstand- 
ing arrangements for the convention. The committee is 
now meeting regularly and Convention Manager Peterson, 
in addition to some field work in the California-Nevada 
District, is attending these meetings and caring for other 
convention duties. 

The hotel reservation blanks have been sent to clubs. 
All reservations, except for International officers and com- 
mittee chairmen, are to be made through the club secre- 
tary. The reservations must be made in the name of in- 
dividuals and be accompanied by a $5.00 hotel guarantee 
deposit for each man and woman. This deposit is credited 
to the hotel bill or refunded if the reservation is cancelled 





_on or before the cancellation date, June 9. Assignments 


are made in the chronological order of the receipt of reser- 
vations, which is the fairest possible plan for all. 


The outlook is bright for a well attended and most suc- 
cessful convention. The district governors at the Interna- 
tional Council accepted excellent quotas and are working 
diligently to attain them. The Board Committee on Con- 
vention Attendance, under the chairmanship of Vice Presi- 
dent George Snell, is carrying on a most aggressive pro- 
gram in the interests of having all clubs represented, es- 
pecially those that have not been represented at recent 
conventions. The California-Nevada District under the 
leadership of District Governor Ewing is codperating most 
aggressively. A thorough and excellent pre-registration 
plan has been developed which will further assist in pro- 
moting the attendance at the convention. 


San Francisco calls! Anticipation of her generosity, 
hospitality, joyous entertainment and choice fellowship 
lures! The west wind blows through the harp of the Golden 
Gate Bridge and makes it sing of glorious days and glamor- 
ous nights! And in the hearts of Kiwanians of Canada and 
the United States there is just one response, “San Fran- 
cisco, here we come!” 
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The Unseen Motor Taxes 


Director of Public Safety, State of Georgia 


"COMMON SENSE" SAFE DRIVING RULES 
Apply the Golden Rule in driving. Be courteous in driving. 


2. Learn how fast your car will stop, not how fast it will go. Then never drive 
faster than you can stop under conditions. 

3. Keep to extreme right around curves and hills. Never pass another car in 
same direction unless 700 feet of clear open highway ahead. 

4. Never drive a car without two good headlights, a good rear light and ex- 
tra bulbs and fuse for emergency. Always check lights before taking short- 
est trip. 

5. Keep iis horn, tires in good condition. 

6. Never drive a car when you've had ANY alcoholic beverage. The very 
odor puts you on defense in emergency. A driver with two drinks is more 
dangerous than a staggering drunk driver. 

7. Observe all traffic signs and signals. They were placed there to protect 
you and others. They mean just what they say. 

8. Use caution always in crossing a railroad track. Always cross in such gear 
that will insure against stalling on track. 

9. Dim your lights when within 700 feet of an approaching car. This is for 


your safety as well as the other driver. Never allow spot or auxiliary lights 
to burn within 700 feet of car. 





10. Wet weather means danger. Keep at least 50 feet behind the car ahead 


always. 


ll. Yiel 


right of way to pedestrians and to car approaching from right at 


intersection of main highways or streets. Stop when entering a main high- 


way or street. 


12. Report all accidents to the Georgia State Patrol so Troopers may keep 
accurate record in war to eliminate hazards and to stop accidents. Tele- 
hone nearest Patrol headquarters if serious and anyone injured. Report 

o mail within 24 hours if not serious. 


killed every week and the sadness, 

suffering and expense brought about 
by those funerals were being borne by 
this community, you and the other men 
and women of this fine city would meet 
and devote time, energy and continu- 
ous concerted efforts toward stopping 
this terrible carnage. 

Last year and for the past three 
years an average of 21 people a week 
have been killed on Georgia highways. 

Last year 39,743 persons were killed 
in the United States in highway acci- 
dents just because of somebody’s care- 
lessness, recklessness or ignorance of 
safety rules. 

What is more horrible, there are to- 
day 152,000 pitiful physical wrecks, 
crippled, maimed or invalided for life, 
permanently disabled, just because of 
somebody’s carelessness, recklessness 
or ignorance of safety rules on the 
highways. 

More people have been killed in the 
United States since 1928, in ten years, 
than were killed in all the wars in which 
we have engaged since the time of 
George Washington. 

Experts say crime and criminals are 
a result of environment in childhood. 
Environment can make your children 
safe drivers or reckless, potential kill- 
ers. Talk safety, think safety, drive 


21 people in this town were being 


safely yourself. Better still, organize 
a safety council right in your own club. 

The National Safety Council has di- 
vided the states into three groups. 
First, all those states which have had 
for the past two years a driver’s license 
law and a state patrol to enforce that 
law. The death rate in this group last 
year was 18 per cent figured on a basis 
of gallons of gasoline consumed or 
miles traveled. Group No. 2 includes 
those states that had a driver’s license 
law but no patrol. The death rate in 
this group was 21 per cent. Group No. 
3 includes those six states that on 
January 1st of 1937 had neither a driv- 
er’s license law or a State Patrol. The 
death rate in this group was 26 per 
cent. 

Georgia’s death rate last year was 
the third highest in the nation. 

Not only was this epidemic of auto 
accidents taking from our midst over 
1,000 citizens a year but your insur- 
ance agents ean tell you that every 
year since 1930 the rates on automo- 
bile liability and collision insurance 
have been raised. They were raised 
still further last year. These rates are 
figured on the risk involved, so again 
you can see the reason for this safety 
work, this crusade against death on our 
highways. 

Georgia being the 44th state to be- 


By L. E. SULLIVAN 


Reduce these costs and some- 
thing real has been accom- 
plished, declares speaker in ad- 
dress to Kiwanis Club of 
Thomaston. Suggestions may 
well be applied to entire coun- 
try even though examples cited 
and conditions noted are from 
statistics gathered in State of 
Georgia. 
@ 


gin this safety work, we had the ad- 
vantage of the experience of other 
states. 

Your Department of Public Safety 
consists of three divisions; the Driver’s 
License Division, the Bureau for Iden- 
tification and Detection of Criminals, 
and Georgia State Patrol. 

You are men of service. Your motto 
is service. Here is a service you can 
do with minimum effort. It will on a 
statewide basis keep safety before the 
minds of the 20,000 civic club mem- 
bers, take safety to the hundreds of 
thousands of drivers of tomorrow. 

If all you do, all the state highway 
patrol does, all the Department of 
Safety does, should result in saving 
only one life a week, 52 human lives 
this year in Georgia, it would be worth 
far more than the 50 cents a year we 
pay for a driver’s license. This work 
is entirely self-sustaining and is car- 
ried on only from license fees. Fines 
and bonds go to the county and court 
in which the case is made. 

Let’s put aside entirely the increase 
in our insurance premiums every year. 

Even without that, automobile acci- 

(Turn to page 251) 


THE UNSEEN TAX LOAD 


THIS TAX buys no free textbooks to 
educate children and relieve the bur- 
den of parents; 
puts no seven months school term in 
effect; 
helps no old people through the sun- 
set of life; 
builds no beautiful highways; 
develops no natural resources. 

THIS TAX cannot be spread out or 
placed on the eildens of those 
most able to pay. 

THIS TAX strikes in the most unexpect- 
ed places. Big and_ insignificant 
alike pay and pay and pay this tax. 
All we have to * dee for that forty- 
four million dollars is eleven hundred 
vacant chairs around family tables, 
scores of mourning relatives and 
eleven hundred white grave markers. 
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Number Nine Pearl Street 


Number Nine Pearl Street, first 
objective of the Kiwanis Club 
of Denver, has been described 
as a working boys’ home— 
where chaps 14 to 19 years of 
age are given a new start in life. 


OST of us are inclined to take 
M our homes for granted and all 

the privileges that go with 
them. Unfortunately, however, a great 
many individuals are born into the 
world with little or no chance to make 
good. A great many children and young 
people are deprived of 
their homes and parents, 
either by the intervention 
of death or unfortunate 
circumstances, at the 
time in life when those are 
of utmost importance to 
them. 

Number Nine Pearl Street, 
the main service project of 
the Denver Kiwanis club, 
provides a home for the boy 
who needs one. It was or- 
ganized in 1927 by Miss 
Emily Griffith with the 
backing of the Denver Ki- 
wanis club. That organiza- 
tion has since been a 
staunch supporter of the 


By WM. E. GLASS 


Chairman, Publicity Committee, Kiwanis Club of Denver, Colorado 


Home. In 1927 Miss Griffith was serv- 
ing on the Board of Control of the 
Colorado State Industrial School for 
Boys. She saw the need for making 
provisions for the homeless boy, who, 
after having served his term at that in- 
stitution, would drift back into the com- 
munity with no place to go. Often the 
indirect reason for the boy being sent 
to the Industrial School in the first 
place was the fact that he had no home. 
Many of the boys sent to state institu- 
tions come from broken homes and 


some from homes where environment is 
intolerable. Many such boys, upon their 
release, would naturally be forced to 
seek shelter in undesirable lodging 
houses, which would throw them with 
undesirable companions. 


It was soon 





so $s 


Some of the likable looking boys who are residents of Number Nine Pearl 


Street. 


realized that there was a need for serv- 
ice to non-delinquent boys also. For 
that reason boys are now accepted from 
many sources—for instance, social agen- 
cies: such as, The Travelers’ Aid, Bu- 
reau of Public Welfare, Juvenile Court, 
and School Attendance. The Police De- 
partment also refers boys who are in 
bad company. Others are referred by 
interested relatives, who are themselves 
unable to provide a home. Some boys 
hear of the home and make application 
for themselves. The Denver Kiwanis 
club has acquired the reputation for 
being the community’s outstanding 
service club and often a homeless boy 
is referred to a club member, who in 
turn will send him to Number Nine 
Pearl Street. As may be seen by the 
above picture, Number Nine 
is in the true sense a 
“Home” and not an institu- 
tion. The home has a capac- 


ity of 20 boys. The age 
range is from 14 to 19 
years. 


We try to maintain a 
home-like atmosphere which 
the picture below, taken of 
the boys in front of the 
house, also indicate. Only 
necessary rules are made 
and the boys are allowed a 
great deal of freedom. With 
the exception of cooking, all 
the housework is done by 
the boys. This helps train 

(Turn to page 248) 
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“Circle of Enchantment” 
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ONTEREY Peninsula is richly 
endowed with travel interest. 
Here are attractions for every- 

Historie-minded motorists who 
travel with guide-book and camera and 
others who merely poke around for the 
fun that’s in it both find their hearts’ 
desire within California’s famous “Cir- 
cle of Enchantment.” 

Good roads, clearly marked, lead the 
willing motorist to points of special 
charm and reveal vistas and scenes 
which artists have chosen to proclaim 
the most beautiful anywhere. A trip 
to the Monterey Peninsula and along 
the coast to the Big Sur may inde 
be called a trip so memorable as never 
to be forgotten. 

The city of Monterey is in itself near- 
ly enough reward for having made the 
trip. Monterey was discovered by the 


one. 











Spaniard Cabrillo in 1542. He called it 
“Bay of the Pines” and as such was it 

known until 1602, @ decade before the 

Pilgrims landed on Eastern shores, 

when Vizcaino re-discovered it and 
called it Monterey (King of the For- 
after the Compte de Monterey, 
then Viceroy of Mexico. Over a century 
and a half elapsed before white men 
again set foo il of California. 
Then came Portola in 1770 who estab- 
lished the Monterey Presidio and Padre 
Junipero Serra who founded the San 


Carlos Mission. 

Monterey WS a gay place under 
Spanish rule. All the glamour of ol 
Spain held forth then and life there was 
a perpetual care-free fiesta. In 
Mexico threw off the Spanish yoke and 


ests) 








on the famous Monterey Peninsula. Center :, One of 
urses at Del Monte. Bottom. orseback riders 0 


mte scene 
‘world-famous 17-mile drive at Del Monte. 


(Turn to page 252) 
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My Personal Page 


DEVOLUTION 


By ROE FULKERSON 


formed a lot of experiments with sweet peas and guinea 

pigs and discovered a law of heredity known since as 
Mendel’s Law. Like a lot of other scientists who have been 
laboratoried away from life, he discovered something that 
every agriculturist had known all the time. 

The man with a garden who raises ruffled monster petu- 
nias, knows that if he takes the seeds from those petunias 
and plants them the following year, and repeats the process 
for two or three years, his petunias will devolute to the 
single-petaled, old-fashioned variety. Nature is trying to 
undo what man has done to put those ruffled petticoat petals 
on the original petunia. 

Every vegetable gardener knows that if he takes the seeds 
from his fine tomatoes and plants them the following year, 
and repeats this process for two or three years, instead of 
getting huge red globes, he will get clusters of small toma- 
toes no larger than cherries. Again nature is devoluting 
and undoing the work of the men who have bred the fine 
tomato. 

Every agriculturalist knows that if he crosses his thor- 
oughbred mare with a common work horse, the colt will not 
be a half bred animal, but will take about three to one of the 
characteristics of the work animal. Nature is again trying 
to restore the animal to its original mediocrity. She is dev- 
oluting the horse. 

This law, which is a left-handed application of Mendel’s 
Law, is applicable to every animal and plant on the farm. 
Nature, left to her own devices and working through her 
natural cross-pollination, will reduce any of them to its 
original mediocrity and undo the work of man which made 
them superior by adroit interference. 

In human beings, we watch with interest the natural law 
of people admiring and marrying their opposites. A bit of 
sober thought makes us believe that here again Nature is 
striving for mediocrity. If we carry Mendel’s Law to its 
extreme, the uniting of phlegmatic blonde types over several 
generations would produce something near imbecility, while 
repeated unions of highly nervous brunettes would produce 
children little short of insane. 

That is the purely physical side of the argument. If we 
study the mental side, we more clearly understand why so 
often we see some absolutely brilliant woman marrying a 
man of most mediocre mental equipment. A regular Mr. 
Dumbbunny. By the same token, we notice that men of 
marvelous mental equipment unite happily with girls of the 
Ima Moron type, who think that Algebra is a country in 
Europe. 

In reality, Nature is here again trying to reduce humanity 
to the mediocre man and woman. In these cases, the child 
will have at least three quarters the mentality of Mr. Dumb- 
bunny or Ima Moron. Only one quarter of it will be of the 
genius type. 

Mr. Darwin claims that we evoluted from the monkeys. 
Nature is eternally striving to devolute us back there again. 
Perhaps that is overstating the case, just as it is possible 
that Mr. Darwin overstepped the truth in saying that we 
evolved from monkeys. 


T formes was an Austrian monk named Mendel who per- 
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. But certain it is that Nature is eternally trying to estab- 

lish a mean between all extremes. She strives to restore to 
normality every plant and animal which has been bred into 
abnormality, regardless of how advantageous that abnor- 
mality may be. 

Genius in literature, music, art, invention, organization, 
oratory or business, is abnormality of the pleasing and con- 
structive type. Anarchy, murder, racketeering, theft and 
immorality are abnormalities of the displeasing and de- 
structive type. 

All of which is leading up to and bearing on the solution 
of my marriage. I have quite recently done something 
which went haywire. I took an action, the results of which 
were quite contrary to what I had expected. My wife used 
fighting words. She said “I told you so!” Only by the barest 
margin did I escape divorce, suicide or wifeacide! The reason 
was that she had advised against it. 

Sad as it is to relate, most of the things I have done against 
her judgment or womanly intuition have turned out badly. 
Much as I regret to publicly acknowledge it, her snap judg- 
ment is better than my most logically thought out plans and 
schemes. 

Sometimes the thought occurs to me that maybe she is 
smarter than Iam. She is certainly better educated. She 
knows all sorts of interesting things, like how many cards to 
leave when calling; how many forks and which for what; 
which vitamins are in which vegetables and why you should 
eat the ones you don’t like. She claims to have a very fine 
color sense, too. She is the one who refuses to let me go out 
of the house when I put on my orange plaid necktie with my 
lavender shirt. 

I am trying to make you understand that the gal is smart. 
How a woman of her unerring judgment ever happened to 
marry a dub like me, had me worried a lot until in my re- 
sentment over her “I told you so!”, I went out on the veranda 
to sulk in silence, and all these things came to me. Now I 
understand it. Nature is at it again. She was attracted to 
me because she is so smart. She was attracted to me be- 
cause I am her opposite. 

But this is followed by a comforting thought. We have a 
nice child. When the child is bad, my wife says she is ex- 
actly like me. According to the logic I have tried to get into 
this, the baby should be three-quarters like her father, and 
one-quarter like her mother. And the child is good as gold 
three-quarters of the time! 

I wouldn’t advise you to show this to your wife. If I were 
you, I would read it rather carefully, though. It may help 
you to understand why that nice, bright, intelligent woman 
married you. Then, too, it may help a little when your 
children are bad, to understand that that is the three- 
quarters of you which is showing in them. You may resent 
it, but you will understand it. 

I don’t know how it will be with you, but from this time 
on, when people tel! me that Betty Jo is exactly like me, I am 
going to feel sorry for the child and realize that the innocent 
little thing is just the result of Nature trying to devolute 
humanity, and using me as a mediocre specimen to accom- 
plish that purpose through my child. 

But I don’t know whether to cry about it or fight about it! 








man from the earliest times have 

required a protective binding of 
some sort. The early Assyrians wrote 
on soft clay bricks with a blunt wedge- 
shaped tool. The brick was baked and 
then encased in a casket of clay on 
which an identifying symbol was im- 
pressed. 

Early Greek and Roman books were 
written on long strips of parchment 
sewed together and rolled on one or 
two cylinders of wood. The rolling of 
the volume around this cylinder com- 
pleted the binding. 

The Roman pugillaria or table books 
formed a step between the scrolls and 
modern binding. They were composed 
of two to eight leaves of ivory, wood or 
metal connected at the back with rings, 
and covered with wax on which the im- 
pression of the stylus was made. The 
covers were first made of parchment or 
other skin and later boards. 

At about the beginning of the Chris- 
tian era, the adoption by both the 
Greeks and Romans of something like 
a desk brought about the use of square 
or oblong sheets of parchment for the 
work of transcribing. It was a natural 
succession of steps to the folding, gath- 
ering into groups and sewing to hold to- 


iE written or printed thoughts of 
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Above: The author in his workshop, 
showing the correct method of cutting a 
book in the plough. 


Right: Here we have the finished job 
—a beautifully bound volume, ready to 
adorn a bookshelf. 
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Bookbinding as a Hobby 


By JAMES B. BLAINE 


Member, Kiwanis Club of Chicago, Illinois 


An expert in this ancient craft 
tells of the pleasures that come 
from binding treasured volumes 
and actually producing a work 
of art with one's own hands. 


gether a particular transcribed article. 
With the invention of glue, the stages 
of leather coverings and extensive dec- 
orations came into vogue. 

Bookbinding in these early days was 
only for the rich. It was the art of the 
goldsmith and enameler. The earliest 
binding known is a copy of the Greek 
Scriptures bound in two plates of gold 
ornamented with a cross set with 
stones and cameos. 

With the invention of printing, the 
art of bookbinding was given great im- 
petus. With the speedier production of 
books through the invention of movable 
type by Gutenberg in 1450, the binder 
was compelled to speed up his methods. 
We find less and less of the costly and 
gaudy bindings of the early Christian 
era and more simple, dignified works 
like Grolier and Maioli. 

As printing processes were speeded 
up more and more, the bookbinder 
found ways to adapt these early meth- 
ods of hand work to the machine. To- 
day he is fully capable of binding books 
as fast as the press can print them. 

In spite of the enormous production 
of books in the world today, we still 
find small binderies all over Europe and 
a few in America that are devoted to 
the ancient craft of bookbinding. They 
pursue their craft in the same manner 
as the early monks—unhurried and de- 
voted to the one ideal of perfection. 
Many days are spent in lovingly and 
carefully removing an old, worn-out 
binding, mending torn pages, and re- 
sewing and re-covering in leather. A 
few days, weeks or sometimes months 


will be spent in decorating this newly 
dressed book. I have seen Mr. Mount- 
eney, America’s best fine bookbinder, 
and my teacher, spend six months deco- 
rating one book. 

This craft need not be confined to a 
few professionals but can be learned by 
anyone who has the time and patienee. 
The reward is the satisfaction of hav- 
ing produced something with your own 
hands. It may be that old dictionary 
that has served so well that its covers 
are in tatters, or it may be some 
expensive first edition that you have 
chosen for its new dress. What matters 
the choice? For the one you have given 
added years of usefulness; to the other, 
a well deserved new cover. 

All you need is a little space in the 
basement, attic or spare room, a few 
tools and a desire to do something with 
your own hands. 

The book must first be “taken apart.” 
This entails removing the old cover, 
separating each section carefully, clean- 
ing off all old glue and repairing any 
torn pages. These repaired sections are 
pressed for several days in an old 
fashioned letter press or standing press 
so that they will be firm and solid 
as they were when originally bound. 

(Turn to page 245) 























Teoling may either be blind tooling 
(an impression of the warm toels on wet 
leather) or poi tooling, in which the 
impression of the tool is left in gold on 
the leather. 
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Kiwanians and their wards, the ‘‘Kiwanis Kampers Klub’’ taken at the ‘‘Y’’ camp 
on the occasion of the dedication of the completely furnished infirmary presented 
to the camp by the Roanoke Kiwanis club. 








Boys at play in the Recreation Hall presented 
to the camp last year by the Roanoke club. 


Healthful Recreation 
for Roanoke Boys 


IX years ago the Kiwanis Club of Roanoke, Virginia, authorized 
the social welfare agencies of that city to pick out forty of the 
] most under-privileged boys. These boys were taken in charge by 
the club, fitted out with clothes and sent to camp for a ten-day period. 
The results were so gratifying that under Kiwanis guidance they 
were formed into a club at the Y.M.C.A., their dues being paid by the 
Kiwanis club. The plan has been continued ever since and the boys 
have been sent to camp each year, with of course many changes in 
personnel to give more boys the advantages of the club and the camp- 

ing experience. 

Last summer the Roanoke club held one of its meetings at the 
Y.M.C.A. camp (Camp Johnson), eighteen miles from Roanoke. The 
occasion was the dedication of a new infirmary, completely equipped, 
presented to the camp by the Kiwanis club. Last year the club pre- 
sented a recreation hall to the camp, and this year the infirmary, as 
well as many other improvements, totaling a value of about $2,000. 











Above: The camp doctor dresses an injured hand in 
the completely equipped infirmary presented to the 
‘*y”’ camp by the Roanoke club. Below: The sur- 
rounding mountains resound with the clear notes of 
the bugler’s retreat and everybody stands at attention 
as the Stars and Stripes descend from its central place 
at Camp Johnson. 


Roanoke Kiwanians and their wards have a big time at dinner in the open-air dining hall. 
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LET'S LAUGH 





UMANITY is funny. It is fre- Humen— 
quently true that a man who is _ yovssouo 
SEE THE ONE 





without individual merit, who has made 
no suecess which enables him to stand 
out from the crowd, attaches himself to 
an organization and wears its emblem 
in order to take on the mass glory which 
attends the organization. Being of lit- 
tle consequence himself, he ties in with 
consequential organizations, that he may take on the mass 
consequence of the whole. 

The man of small calibre mistakes jingoism for patriotism. 
He prides himself on his country, to the disparagement of 
all other countries. His form of patriotism is not only to 
brag about his own country, but to express and show in every 
way his contempt for all other countries, and assume a jingo 
superiority to them. 

Canada and the United States are the world’s best ex- 
amples of friendship between nations. With summer comes 
the time when citizens of each country will be motoring and 
vacationing in the other. Sad to say, among these visitors 
will be jingoes from both sides. These misguided pedple 
will flaunt the flag of their own country in the faces of the 
natives of the country visited. They will criticize the food, 
the hotels, the attractions of the country in which they are 
visitors. Sober thought tells us that these visitors are not 
representative of the culture, the intelligence and the good 
will of the country from whence they come. 

Let us do all our thinking before we get irritated. Let us 
remember that tens of thousands of sensible people in their 
native land would be heartily ashamed of them if they knew 
what they were doing. 

With this thought in mind, we can laugh at them as we 
would laugh at the vainglorious boasting of a child trying 
to increase his own ego by bragging about the mighty ac- 
complishments of his father! 

Let’s laugh at them and remember that they are not typ- 


ical. 
Q. 


A man’s most revealing diary is his savings bank book. 


ILLEGIBLE OR INAUDIBLE 

HEN a man is elected president 

of a Kiwanis club, he realizes Ys 
that he has taken quite a job into his fe) 
hands. He realizes that he is the dy- fh) 
namo which must supply the enthu- 
siasm to every separate committee, and 
to the club as a whole. He realizes that 
every human institution is but the 
lengthened shadow of one man, and that 
the accomplishments of the club for that year are largely de- 
pendent on his ability. 

The really big problems of the club, oddly enough, are not 

the ones which cause him the most worry. His way is clear 
in most of the big matters which come up for him to decide, 
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because he has had enough experience in the business or 
professional world to enable him to cope with them. 

But there are a number of small things which annoy him 
like a fly buzzing around the ears of a hard pulling work 
horse. They distract his attention from the real problems 
of his job. 

One of the most persistent of these is the illegible signa- 
tures on the cards turned in by visiting Kiwanians. The 
other is the inaudible introductions of guests by Kiwanis 
members who bring them to lunch. 

All too many of us have a silly pride in that signature of 
ours. We get so we run letters together, slight others and 
overemphasize still others. The teller at the bank may 
have become accustomed to it; the people around our office 
may know what it means, but too often that scrawl is mean- 
ingless to a man who does not know us. It is safe to say 
that the names on one-third of the cards filled in by visitors 
must be guessed at. 

And just why any thinking man, any man who is the head 
of a business or a member of one of the professions, should 
bring a man to a Kiwanis luncheon and then introduce him 
in a voice so low that it can be heard only two or three seats 
away, is a mystery no one but a skilled psychologist can 
solve. But there is hardly a meeting of any Kiwanis club 
on the continent when this does not happen. 

By writing our names plainly on the attendance card when 
we are visitors, and by speaking out loud, with emphasis 
on the name of the man we introduce, we can add much to 
the happiness of a busy and distressed club president, and 
show that consideration for others which has ever been one 
of the characteristics of Kiwanis. 


Q 


A domestic committee of one can work wonders on an 
over-privileged child with a shingle. 


THE GOLD RUSH OF 1938 


URING and just before 1849, there 

was a gold rush to California. By “ 
covered wagon and on pony back across ~ 
the plains, and by sailing vessel around 
the Horn, they came in countless thou- 
sands, braving danger and death to gain 
a fortune in the golden sands of Cali- 
fornia. 

Just a little short of a hundred years 
later, there is to be another rush to California—this time 
to the Golden Gate instead of the golden sands. Stream- 
lined trains, automobiles and airplanes will make the grand 
trek across the plains, and modern luxury liners will bring 
some of us through the Isthmus instead of around the Horn. 

The 1938 International Convention of Kiwanis will be 
held in San Francisco from June the twenty-sixth to June 
thirtieth. 

Instead of the golden grains to be panned out of the sands 
of California streams, there will be golden thoughts of in- 
spiration and information. There will be the golden sun- 
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shine of California and the golden friendship of the Ki- 
wanians of the California-Nevada District to gladden our 
souls. 

“California Ho!” should be the slogan of every Kiwanis 
club in the United States and Canada. The California- 
Nevada District has challenged the Kiwanis world in the 
matter of attendance. They agree to produce at this con- 
vention as many registered delegates as all the rest of the 
United States and Canada combined. No district in all 
Kiwanis has a higher Kiwanis enthusiasm, and they will 
make good on this challenge, but it is up to the rest of us to 
make them work like Trojans to do so. 

It is not necessary to mention the scenic delights of this 
trip. Every Kiwanian knows about the golden beaches, the 
lofty mountains, the giant redwoods, the fertile valleys, the 
flowers and the fruits of this wonderful country. Yosemite 
is but an overnight trip from San Francisco. A dozen na- 
tional parks in both Canada and the United States offer side 
trips en route. San Francisco has historical interests second 
to no city on the continent. Chinatown, the Golden Gate 
Bridge, the long bridge to Oakland, the Italian quarter and 
a dozen other attractions of this city built like old Rome on 
her seven hills, appeal to the imagination and stir the heart 
of every one from the youngest school child to the oldest 
Kiwanian. 

Schools will have closed before this convention. There 
has never been a better opportunity offered by a Kiwanis 
convention for the practical education of children. Here 
they can see with their own eyes and better understand and 
appreciate the wonderful Golden West of which they have 
read so much. 

“California Ho!” On to San Francisco! The Golden Gate 
will be open to us, and all California and Nevada will join 
in a hearty welcome to the land of dreams come true. 


2 


It is not the lipstick on a girl’s mouth, but the words 
which come out of it, which make it beautiful. 


MONOTONY 


AUDEVILLE is dead. We can all 
remember when it was the most 
popular entertainment we had. Every 
town of consequence had its vaudeville 
house, and every one of them prospered. 
The entertainers rode high, wide and 
handsome on the top wave of prosperity. 
The post-mortem on vaudeville as 
conducted by the death watch of dra- 
matic critics, decided that vaudeville died because of mo- 
notony. The actors continued year after year to present 
the same acts’ without change, until one vaudeville show was 
much like another. Standardization produced a monot- 
onous entertainment which finally produced yawns instead 
of applause. 

The modern night club is at present the logical successor 
of vaudeville. And night clubs are on their way out. A 
slow, albeit steady decrease in the number of night club 
patrons has cut the profits of this sort of entertainment 
until one after another they are folding their tents and their 
tablecloths and. passing out of existence. 

Students of entertainment, dramatic critics and the like, 
say that again these entertainments have become so stand- 
ardized that they have become monotonous. All have the 
same wise-cracking master of ceremonies, a big name-on-the- 
wane singer, a few tap dancers, a team of ballroom dancers, 
and the more or less attractive chorus of underdraped girls. 

Psychologists and behaviorists who are agitated about 
the growing divorce evil, have decided that monotony is the 
chief enemy of monogamy. Driven frantic by the monotony 
of domesticity, the fact that each day is a duplicate of the 
day before, married couples are getting jittery and rasp 
each other’s nerves until self-pity makes one or both of them 
believe that any change would be for the better. 

The death of vaudeville, the dying gasps of the night 
clubs, the prevalence of divorce, have a lesson in them which 
may well be studied by program committees of any Kiwanis 
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club. Kiwanis programs may become so standardized, so 
repetitious, that they produce the nostalgia of boredom be- 
cause of their lack of variety. 

Thoughtful consideration of the whole matter would indi- 
cate that the answer to our entertainment problem is DO IT 
DIFFERENTLY. Anything in the way of change is in- 
teresting. Different forms of entertainment, different kinds 
of speakers on a variety of subjects, will enable a club to 
prevent the monotony which is so fatal to interest. 

This of course means an end of hit-or-miss programs. It 
means an end of last minute preparation of- programs. It 
means a carefully thought-out budget of mingled entertain- 
ment, inspiration and information. There is no more im- 
portant committee in Kiwanis than the one which plans the 
programs and holds the interest of the members in the 
meetings. Attendance, enthusiasm and the successful at- 
tainment of objectives are all dependent on the retention of 
interest, and this in turn is dependent on the program com- 


mittee. 
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“Tt is still easier to get men into Kiwanis than it is to 
get Kiwanis into men.”—Marna Simmons Poulson, D. D. 


DEATH WALKS IN DARKNESS 


MONG those who have endeavored 

to fix the time, place and cause of 

death by automobile, is Ernest Anders, 

Commissioner of Utilities at Jackson- 

ville, Florida. Some of the cold, hard 

facts assembled by him are at once ter- 
rifying and enlightening. 

Automobiles kill twenty-five times as 
many people as fires. 

Floods during the winter of 1936-1937 killed four hundred 
people. During the same period, automobiles killed three 
thousand, six hundred. 

During 1935, eighteen people were killed by railroads, one 
hundred by airplanes and one hundred and sixty-six by 
ships; two thousand, three hundred and ninety-four by 
typhoid, two thousand, seven hundred and ninety-eight by 
diphtheria and twenty-six thousand, four hundred and thirty- 
eight by influenza, while automobiles killed thirty-six thou- 
sand, one hundred. 

In 1936, automobiles killed thirty-eight thousand people, 
injured one million, three hundred thousand, and caused a 
money loss of one billion, six hundred million dollars. 

Fifteen out of each hundred fatalities occurred under un- 
favorable weather conditions. Seven out of a hundred were 
due to drunken drivers. Twenty-three out of a hundred 
were caused by snowy, icy or wet streets. Four out of a 
hundred occurred at grade crossings. Eleven out of each 
hundred were on curves. Only two out of each hundred were 
due to mechanical defects in the car. 

The really important conclusions, however, are found in 
the time of the accidents. Fifteen thousand of these thirty- 
eight thousand killed in 1936 were killed in the daytime. 
All the rest were killed after dark. During that twelve 
hour period of darkness, of which we spent at least six hours 
in bed, we killed many more people than we did during the 
twelve hours when we were all awake and doing much more 
driving. 

Sixty per cent of the automobile fatalities, and forty- 
eight per cent of all accidents occur at night, despite the fact 
that traffic counts show that traffic at night is but twenty 
to twenty-five per cent of the total traffic. 

In other words, night driving is four to five times as dan- 
gerous as day driving. Your chances of being killed at night 
are twice as great as in the daytime. 

Bad judgment based on poor vision due to inadequate 
lighting, is the largest single cause of the tragic toll of dead 
and injured on our highways. 

So what? 

Do all in your power to stop the diversion of the gasoline 
tax from its original purpose, which was to build safe and 
sane highways. 

Finally, if you really want to live, do as little night driv- 
ing as possible. 
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Good Citizenship 


Chairman, National Finance Committee, The American Legion 


lt must be "Intelligent, Agres- 
sive and Serviceable" to main- 
tain a government where the 
citizens and not the politicians 
are in control, declares speaker 
in address at Lincoln, Nebraska. 


NE of the precepts of your Ki- 

wanis Creed is “Intelligent, Ag- 

gressive and Serviceable Citi- 
zenship.”’ 

There you lay down the foundation 
of true citizenship, for good citizen- 
ship means more than the routine du- 
ties of voting, serving on juries, keep- 
ing out of jail, paying taxes, etc.—the 
man who fails in those routine duties 
is just an ordinary slacker. Good citi- 
zenship cannot be complete unless it is 
“intelligent.’”’ It cannot be effective 
unless it is “aggressive,” and it ac- 
complishes nothing unless it is “serv- 
iceable.” 

There are two factors which make 
a nation great—its citizenry and its 
institutions, and they are of impor- 
tance in that order. 

American institutions were made 
possible only because America could 
boast of a citizenry staunch enough, 
determined enough and_ unselfish 
enough to create those institutions 
that they might be handed down to 
posterity. We enjoy them today be- 
cause there lived a citizenry willing to 
pledge their lives, their fortunes and 
their sacred honor that the free insti- 
tutions of America might come into 
being. 

Today there are no longer new lands 
to settle, new frontiers to push for- 
ward or new railroads to build, but 
that “intelligent, aggressive and serv- 
iceable” citizenry which carved Amer- 
ica from the wilderness and endowed 
her free institutions left us the sacred 
duty of making certain that what they 
builded shall not be torn down. To 
those who ridicule the past and speak 
of it as out of date, I say that a re- 
spect for the past is the mark of a 
great people. 

If that great heritage is to be pre- 
served, we must have a citizenship 
“intelligent” enough to understand the 
government which we as citizens would 
serve; “intelligent” enough to know 
this America for what it is and why 
it is; “intelligent” enough to under- 
stand why America has become the 
envy of the world, the envy, not only 
because of its wealth, its material 


blessings, but because of its liberty, its 
freedom and the opportunity it offers 
to all men regardless of their station. 

Do we in America enjoy these 
things, unheard of in any other na- 
tion, because we have a land endowed 
beyond other lands with natural re- 
sources? No, there are great areas of 
the world’s surface just as bountifully 
endowed with natural resources as is 
ours. 

Do we enjoy a standard of living, 
not even dreamed of in other coun- 
tries because our people are smarter 
than others? No! obviously our brains 
came with our forebears from other 
lands. 

What then is different in America? 
What sets it apart from other nations? 
What makes the word American some- 
thing of which we have a right to 
hold our heads high in pride? 

It is because we have here put into 
practice a system of government which 
recognizes principles of government 
for which men who love freedom have 
yearned throughout the ages. Our idea 
of government stands or falls upon 
two fundamental principles of govern- 
ment. First, that men have certain in- 
alienable rights which are theirs inher- 
ently, and not through the grant of 
some sovereign or some government. 
Second, that government has no power 
whatsoever except those powers which 
are granted to it by and through the 
consent of the governed. When those 
two principles of government are 
recognized and put into practice, then 
there are bound to exist certain free 
institutions, which institutions do not 
and cannot exist otherwise. 


The Democracy of Opportunity 


It will seem commonplace to name 
these free institutions, but if there is 
one flaw in Americanism today, it is 
that its preaching is not commonplace 
enough. There is the institution of 
free speech, of freedom of the press, 
and free assemblage; the right to own 
property. without fear of confiscation 
except by due process of law; toler- 
ance—not only a religious tolerance 
such as first brought men to these 
shores that they might worship their 
God as they saw fit, but a tolerance 
towards the other man’s political 
views. Then there is that essentially 
American institution which I choose 
to call “the democracy of opportu- 
nity.” Call it what you like. Call it 
capitalism, the profit motive, individ- 
ualism, rugged or otherwise—it is that 
which has made America what it is 
today. It is that which wipes out class, 
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creed, race and color and makes of 
America the one place where you and 
I have the opportunity to make of our- 
selves what we will. 


Government of Laws, Not Men 


There are those abroad in the land 
today who would have you believe that 
such a system of government is obso- 
lete. The answer to that lies in the 
fact that those giants of intellect and 
political sagacity, who struck off the 
Constitution of the United States 
made that document so elastic in its 
provisions as to fit any changing times 
or conditions. No mere change from 
a horse and buggy to an automobile, 
a railroad train or to an airplane can 
make obsolete the fundamental pro- 
visions of that immortal document. 

Then there are those so shallow in 
their line of reasoning as to say that 
that system of government has failed. 
I risk being commonplace again by 
saying that ours is a government of 
laws, not of men. Laws based upon 
justice and right cannot fail. Men can 
and men do fail. And the impatience 
which has grown up during the last 
fifteen to twenty years is due, not to 
the failure of the system, but to the 
failure of men to stand by that sys- 
tem, and to the departures we have 
made from that system. 

Here then are the fundamental prin- 
ciples of our system of government 
which must be understood if we are to 
have a citizenship which is “Intelli- 
gent.” 

Your creed calls for citizenship not 
only “intelligent” but “dggressive” as 
well, and rightly so. Our citizenship 
must be “aggressive” enough to pro- 
tect it and to defend it from those who 
would destroy it. I am no “red-baiter” 
but you gentlemen of Kiwanis know 
as well as I do that radical and sub- 
versive activities have found their way 
into our schools, our colleges, our 
churches, and even into our govern- 
ment. This is no time to discourse 
upon that subject, but if you do not 
know what is going on, it is time you 
found out. It is no secret. The rec- 
ord is written where all who run may 
read. My idea of an “aggressive” de- 
fense of Americanism lies not in at- 
tacking and holding up to abuse and 
scorn these radicals and their subver- 
sive activities, but rather along the 
line of a more thorough and militant 
preaching of fundamental American- 
ism. Americanism has nothing to hide. 
It can stand the light. If Americanism 
with all its truth and all its flaws is 

(Turn to page 247) 
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A Pig and Ten Chickens 
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By ROY P. STEWART 


Executive Secretary, Oklahoma Association, Future Farmers of America 


What happened when the Kiwanis 
Club of Weatherford, Oklahoma, 
undertook a program of supply- 
ing worthy youngsters with pure- 
bred livestock and improved 


poultry. 
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Donald Dickey with his Duroc-Jersey barrow raised from sow given him by Kiwanis club. 


end with the plow, and so far as 
the Weatherford, Oklahoma, Ki- 
wanis club is concerned, that statement 
has been expanded to include pure-bred 
livestock and improved poultry flocks 
in a campaign for community better- 
ment. But—their interest has not been 
confined solely to after-dinner speeches 
and the polite clapping of hands. 
Living in a college town of 3,000 
population with a predominantly agri- 
cultural trade territory, Weatherford 
Kiwanians developed a long term plan 
to aid their farm youth which was im- 
mediately successful. The idea was 
based on sponsorship and encourage- 
ment of two rural industries for young 
farmers of the future—and it required 
only one pig and ten chickens to be 
on its way. 
Interested in the work being done in 
their local high school vocational agri- 


C end with the is said to begin and 


culture department, members of the 
Kiwanis Agriculture Committee sought 
a way in which they could aid and en- 
courage the boys to better work. Fur- 
ther, they wanted to reward some boys 
for outstanding work as members of 
the Future Farmers of America, and at 
the same time build for future com- 
munity stabilization. Two of the com- 
mittee members were Joe Milam, wrest- 
ling coach and instructor at Southwest- 
ern Teachers college, and Roy Craig, 
at that time a local high school voca- 
tional instructor and now a district 
supervisor for the state vocational ag- 
riculture division. 

They discussed several plans, then 
Joe said to Roy, or Roy said to Joe: 
“Let’s buy a pig.” 

“That’s fine,” said Roy (or Joe) “but 
what will we do with it. We can’t give 
every boy a pig.” 


‘“‘We won’t have to. Look, we will 


get the club to buy a pure-bred gilt in 
some good breed, then we will give her 
to the boy who has the best achieve- 
ment record in the FFA this year. Then 
next year—” 

“Next year we will have to buy an- 
other pig.” 

“No,” said Joe (or Roy) “we won’t 
ever buy but one, yet we can have 
registered pigs all over the country in 
a few years and help farmers make a 
better living. This is what we’ll do. 
The boy who gets the first gilt must re- 


“turn to the club the best female from 


each of the first two litters she pro- 
duces. They will be awarded another 
boy, who must also return two good 
gilts from his first two litters. They in 
turn will be given away to a deserving 
boy and with a normal two litters each 
year from each sow during her produc- 
tive years, we will have a hog pyramid 
here that will really smother out these 
scrubs.’”’ 

So, without determining whose idea 
first evolved the plan, they went to the 
other committee members, then to the 
club. There, the members decided that 
pigs would really be pigs around 
Weatherford; pigs with a pedigree and 
no greater appetites than their scrubby 
cousins. They also decided that the 


boy to whom the sows ultimately be- 
longed, after fulfilling his obligation to 
(Turn to page 249) 
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Odell Hawkins with his White Leghorn cockerel 
from the Kiwanis club flock. 
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The Investors of America 


URING the past few years the In- 

vestor has come to be recog- 

nized as occupying a very impor- 
tant place in our social and economic 
system. Such recognition is well mer- 
ited and has been too long overlooked. 
When we consider the fact that in- 
vestors include the owners of property 
of every kind—homes, life insurance 
policies, savings bank deposits, busi- 
ness enterprises of every kind both 
large and small, as well as the owners 
of stocks and bonds of corporations, 
we see that the investor is a most im- 
portant person in American business 
and industry. 

When investors are considered under 
the above broad definition as the own- 
ers of property of all kinds, we find that 
they constitute over one-half of the 
voters of our country. And yet their 
influence in support of their just rights 
is not felt as definitely in the halls of 
legislation as that of much smaller 
groups who coéperate through effective 
organizations for the advancement of 
their own special interests. All thought- 
ful citizens recognize that our country 
is governed today very largely by mi- 
nority groups such as the labor organ- 
izations, the farmers’ organizations and 
other similar interests. We offer no 
criticism of the efforts of these minor- 
ity groups, but call attention to them 
as a striking illustration of the effec- 
tiveness of organized codperation in 
determining governmental policies. 

The Investors of America seek no 
special privileges, but they all have a 
common interest in safeguarding our 
country and our homes from the threat- 
ening dangers that have destroyed civil, 
religious and economic freedom in 
other lands. They also have a very 
vital common interest in preserving in- 
violate in America the inseparable 
human rights of life, liberty and prop- 
erty. The right to possess and enjoy 
property honestly and legally acquired 
is a sacred human right guaranteed by 
divine law in the commandment “Thou 
shalt not steal,’ which is found reén- 
acted in the statutes of every free 
country. 

So-called property rights are some- 
times erroneously contrasted with hu- 
man rights. There is no such thing 
as a property right other than the right 
of the owner to control and use prop- 
erty that rightfully belongs to him. 
This human right is intimately related 
to the preservation of life itself, for 
how could one maintain life without 
the means to provide the necessities of 
life? It can be definitely shown that 
the fallacious teaching that property 
does not represent a sacred human 
right has led to a moral breakdown in 


By HUGH S. MAGILL 


President, American Federation of Investors, Inc. 


our country that constitutes today one 
of the chief causes of youthful crime. 
Examples can be given of groups of 
high school boys who, as the result of 
the influence of such Communistic 
teaching, have gone from store to store 
slyly stealing valuable articles when- 
ever they could do so without detection. 
One of such boys now in the peniten- 
tiary declared that he had been taught 
that laws requiring respect for ‘‘pri- 
vate property” were all wrong. 

Organized society gives attention to 
its prodigal sons and to its worthy de- 
pendent, but what consideration is 
given to the investor class? Practically 
none. The situation is quite the same 
today as it was fifty years ago when 
Professor Sumner, a_ distinguished 
economist of Yale University, declared: 
“Who is ‘The Forgotten Man’? He is 
the honest citizen, ready to earn his 
living by productive work. But we 
pass him by because he is independent, 
self-supporting and asks no favors. If 
it is desired to bring about social im- 
provement let us relieve ‘The Forgot- 
ten Man’ of some of his burdens. He 
is weighed down with the cost of 
schemes for making everybody happy; 
with the cost of all public beneficence; 
with the support of all the loafers; 
with the from all economic 
quackery; with the cost of all the jobs. 
Let us turn our attention to him, and 
society will greatly gain by it.” 

This great middle class, composed of 
thrifty, industrious, self-supporting citi- 
zens, the Investors of America, must 
protect themselves for their own sake, 
and also because they are so essential 
to the welfare of our country and soci- 
ety. They furnish the capital for or- 
ganized industry. They are the prin- 
cipal sufferers from business depres- 
sions and economic losses. And yet 
they are just beginning to codperate 
for the protection of their interests. 
Hon. W. O. Douglas, Chairman of the 
Securities & Exchange Commission, 
has declared: “Investors, who are by 
and large orphans of our financial 
economy, must by some method be 
provided with adequate representa- 
tion.” A leading industrial executive 
has recently stated: “Since the indi- 
vidual lacks the ability to make himself 
heard, the strength of united numbers 
is increasingly being invoked to aid in 
the functioning of our democratic in- 
stitutions. The investors of this coun- 
try have seemed to lag surprisingly far 
behind other groups in the application 
of this principle.” 

The interests of investors are in- 
separably related to the success of free 
industry in which they have invested. 
They should codperate in their efforts 


losses 


to eliminate unscrupulous managers, 
and to uphold and strengthen worthy 
and capable executives. They should 
also use their combined influence to 
prevent the penalizing of private in- 
dustry by unreasonable and unneces- 
sary government regulations, presum- 
ably aimed at a few irresponsible 
managers. The executives of indus- 
try cannot overcome these destructive 
political forces because the only effec- 
tive remedy is in the ballot, and cor- 
porations cannot vote. However, the 
millions of investors who furnish the 
capital to make industry possible have 
the unquestioned right to protect their 
own interests and the rights of indus- 
try by the exercise of their rights as 
voters. 

A recent study made by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Investors of 110 of 
the leading corporations of the United 
States reveals the extent to which mil- 
lions of thrifty, middle class citizens 
have a direct financial interest in the 
welfare of private business and indus- 
try. The “small investors’’—those who 
own 100 shares or less—are found to 
constitute nearly seven-eighths of the 
total number of stockholders of record 
in the companies included in this sur- 
vey. Of the total 4,149,666 stockhold- 
ers in the 110 companies reporting, 
the number of individuals holding lots 
of 100 shares or less is shown to be 
3,572,620, or nearly 86% of the entire 
number of stockholders. This shows 
conclusively that whatever unfavorably 
affects industry reacts directly upon 
the millions of industrious, self-sup- 
porting citizens whose savings are in- 
vested in the stock of these companies. 

It is estimated that approximately 
10 million thrifty American citizens 
own stock in the more than 3,000 cor- 
porations doing business in the United 
States. But the Investors of America 
have an even larger stake in American 
industry, due to the fact that the bonds 
of these corporations are held very 
largely by life-insurance companies and 
savings banks in which every life in- 
surance policyholder and savings bank 
depositor has a definite stake. There 
are more than 65 million life insurance 
policyholders in America. There are 
44 million savings bank depositors. The 
life insurance companies in the United 
States hold in reserve for these 65 mil- 
lion policyholders more than 26 billion 
dollars to insure the payment of these 
life insurance policies when under their 
respective terms they become payable. 
The savings banks hold 24 billion dol- 
lars belonging to their depositors. 

It is not generally understood that 
these enormous sums of 26 billion dol- 

(Turn to page 251) 
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An aerial view, from a plane, of Treasure Island, man-made grounds for the Golden Gate Exposition of 1939. In the foreground is the San Francisco- 
Oakland Bay Bridge piercing Yerba Buena Island. The San Francisco section of the bridge is to the left and the Oakland span to the right 


Flying to San Francisco 


Overnight sleeper plane service 
attracts Kiwanians who plan air 
trip to Convention City; "Just 
a good night's sleep" between 
Atlantic and Pacific. 


EVER before in the history of 
transportation has there been 


such fine and luxurious service 
between the Atlantic and Pacific sea- 
boards. In fact, the 1938 air traveler 
agrees that California is just a “good 
night’s sleep” from New York and 
other eastern cities because of the fast 
overnight sleeper plane service pro- 
vided by routes to Los Angeles and 
San Francisco. 

Plans have been completed to pro- 
vide the most frequent service in his- 
tory between New York, Chicago, Den- 
ver and San Francisco at the time of 
the Kiwanis International Convention 
from June 26 to 30. Kiwanians who 


board a ship in New York at the close 
of the business day will reach San 
Francisco at the breakfast hour. 

The coast-to-coast flight is a fascinat- 
ing and restful one. The non-stop flight 
between New York and Chicago is made 
during the dinner hour in a de luxe 
plane which has fourteen large swivel 
chairs in a 21-passenger cabin. The 
attractive stewardess serves a hot, full 
course dinner with silver, china and 
linens. Passengers often comment that 
these famous meals are the longest in 
the world, since there is 200 miles be- 
tween soup and nuts. 

Following dinner and before the plane 
reaches Chicago, its first stop, there is 
time for an enjoyable after-dinner 
smoke or passengers may enjoy a few 
rubbers of bridge—the aisles are so 
wide that a full-sized bridge table may 
be set up. Then, too, the swivel feature 
of the deep-comfortable chairs permits 
partners to face eath other. For those 
who do not care to play cards or one of 


By B. B. GRAGG 
Director of Sales, United Air Lines 


the other games in the library, there is 
a complete selection of magazines 
aboard each plane. 

As dusk is settling over the fertile 
Illinois plains, the plane reaches Chi- 
cago and the San Francisco bound pas- 
sengers board a sleeper plane. At bed- 
time the air traveler finds his berth 
already made up. He is surprised to 
find that it is not only larger than a 
twin bed, but also that it features indi- 
vidual ventilation and lighting. 

Quietness is the rule aboard the 
planes since they have been completely 
sound-proofed and are actually quieter 
than vehicles of surface transportation. 
From the window of his berth the pas- 
senger enjoys this two-mile high view 
of the star-studded sky. Ten thousand 
feet below the farm lands of Iowa and 
Nebraska are drifting beneath at 200 
miles an hour. 

When the morning sun starts to sweep 
the darkness away, the scene below has 

(Turn to page 250) 
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Sponsorship 


By FRANKLIN C. HAVEN 


Chairman, New York District Committee On Extension; 
Chairman, International Committee on Kiwanis Education 


There is a lot of joy in develop- 
ing a new club according to the 
author of this article who 
ought to know; he has experi- 
enced it many times. 


HERE are men at large who main- 

tain that there is no longer any 

source of joy and jubilation and 
frankly, after half an hour with a 
morning newspaper, there would seem 
to be some room for argument. Happily 
however, there are countless others 
who still see the doughnut even though 
the hole has been steadily increasing in 
diameter for almost a decade. 

Let’s dig down under the upper crust 
of grief and woe and become conscious 
of endless strata of joyous experiences 
which can be made one’s own at no cost 
in money and if, in fact, any cost at 
all, nothing greater than the effort in- 
volved in overtures of friendliness and 
fellowship. He who will not make that 
slight investment cannot be of a joy- 
ous disposition or he is without capac- 
ity to make joy, his own private and 
prized possession. 

It is hoped that what is written here 
will meet the eyes and through them, 
the consciousness of many of the thou- 
sands of our men in Kiwanis who have 
all of the qualifications to dispense joy 
and a keen appreciation of it. 

Those thousands, by reason of their 
steadfastness and loyalty to Kiwanis, 
must be presumed to have found in that 
association something of value, some 
human appeal and an avenue to that 
sense of well-being so essential to nor- 
mal mental processes. Actuated by 
purely altruistic nobility, they-can as 
well be presumed to give welcome to 
an opportunity to draw others toward 
them until they too, become subject to 
Kiwanis influence. Why hesitate or 
postpone that one of many enjoyments 
which we can agree may be designated, 
the joy of sponsorship? 

Perhaps sponsorship has had too lim- 
ited an interpretation and translation. 
Kiwanis was once a social experiment 
but has grown to become a vital force 
with unlimited horizon and it would be 
quite unnecessary to write this article, 
intended only as a reminder, if all men 
would accept our reasoning based upon 
ample experience and react to it but be- 
cause of inertia and not for want of 
understanding, productive effort is 
graduated from zero upwards and no 
one of us is beyond improvement. 

Our present consideration, the joy of 
sponsorship, must be liberal. Sponsor- 


ship must be broadly constructed and 
in that construction, we must deal with 
averages, the average member, the 
average club in an average community 
with average problems. The word, typi- 
cal, can be eliminated for Kiwanis is 
not a type and does not promote types. 
It is individual and besides, types be- 
come monotonous which Kiwanis never 
is and never can be. 

A primary venture into the joys of 
sponsorship is available to every man. 
It is accomplished by the selection of a 
candidate for membership in Kiwanis. 
Oh yes, this is sponsorship for propon- 
ent and sponsor are one and the same. 

Selection for membership is regulated 
by Kiwanis practices in part, otherwise 
by observation of character and ac- 
ceptability. 

In the earliest stages of approach, 
both character and acceptability became 
prominent as the candidate responds to 
the suggestion of membership. It is in 
his favor if he is inquiring and thought- 
ful and exhibits interest in our precepts 
and objectives. Snap judgment and too 
ready an agreement frequently betray 
the habitual joiner. There is no joy in 
securing him. 

Following an expression of willing- 
ness to enlist under Kiwanis standards, 
come in regular succession, education, 
assimilation and active participation. 
Throughout this entire period, the 
sponsor is still responsible and when, 
as a result of his vigilance and devo- 
tion, there has been added to our rolls, 
a splendid, intelligent and enthusiastic 
contributor to our work, who in future 
years, may go far in his official Kiwanis 
life. Tell me, was there no joy in that 
sponsorship ? 
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And again, our average club in its 
average community. 
In that community are social and 


civic needs. They may require atten- 
tion through the direction of public 
opinion or a remedy through initiation. 
Kiwanis finds its greatest opportunities 
in these fields and investigation fol- 
lowed by plan and action, enables a 
group of earnest men of fine intention, 
to demonstrate Kiwanis principle and 
purpose, whereby service is rendered to 
what number, it is frequently impossi- 
ble to determine. Our history is punc- 
tuated with such instances, all predicat- 
ed upon sponsorship of a cause, always 
rewarded by a certain knowledge of 
benefits to others. Tell me, is there no 
joy in such realizations? 

So by growth in numbers and devo- 
tion to ideal, our average club has 
earned a place in the regard of all per- 
sons with whom it has had contact. 

The restlessness of ambition will 
cause this club to note a_ beckoning 
finger in some neighboring average 
community. Not an actual gesture of 
course but through knowledge gained 
of the other’s need and the lack of 
agency to respond to that need. Here 
again, is an opportunity for sponsor- 
ship with its promise of consequent joy. 
Not a sponsorship of man by man or 
cause by club but one of group by 
group, the key group and the sponsor 
group, which may be an entire club but 
most frequently is a designated few of 
that club and from that sponsorship 
can come in time, added root stock 
spread toward every point of the com- 
pass. 

Accompany me through successive 
stages of this greater sponsorship. 

The beckoning finger should indicate 
a man suitable for first approach. Per- 
haps it doesn’t when it then becomes 
necessary to search for him whose local 
reputation stamps him to be unselfishly 
interested in the welfare of others. The 
initial interview must be had between 
that man and Kiwanis visitors who 
know Kiwanis and are not just guess- 
ing at it. Knowledge of Kiwanis can- 
not fail to give the correct impress‘on, 
if the word picture of Kiwanis is drawn 
from fact and not from fiction. 

Out of that interview will develop 
plans to bring groups together, one of 
strangers to Kiwanis and frequently, 
strangers to one another, the second 
group, one of representatives of Ki- 
wanis. There will be in that second 
group both older and newer members 
of Kiwanis, past and present club and 
division officers, some from near at 

(Turn to page 254) 
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Montreal 
Kiwanian 
Wins 
Royal 


Recognition 


=f 


again that if there is work to do, 

some sort of additional work that is 
for community good and not identified 
with the pursuit of business or profes- 
sion, that this work can best be done 
by a busy man. 

Here is a story of a busy man who 
found time to actively participate in 
hospital work to such an extent and 
with such effectiveness that recognition 
was accorded by His Majesty, King 
George VI. Here also is an explana- 
tion of the tremendous interest which 
this busy man has taken in crippled 
child work. 

Not many weeks ago Douglas Brem- 
ner was attending a meeting of the 
Kiwanis Club of Montreal. With no 
warning at all he was hailed before the 
head table and there was delivered by 
a Member of Parliament a very eulo- 
gistic address having to do with his 
participation in hospital work. At the 
close of the address there was pre- 
sented on behalf of the Government 
of the Dominion of Canada a Corona- 
tion Medal which had been granted by 
His Majesty the King. Informally af- 
ter the meeting Doug said, “I am par- 
ticularly proud and most appreciative 
of this honor for it serves to convince 
my wife and family that my activities 
are recognized and appreciated despite 
the fact that I am deprived of their 
company on many occasions.” 

Here is the official record of Doug 
Bremner’s hospital connections, which 
the government acknowledged at the 
time of the presentation. The list is 
not complete but does demonstrate the 
diversity of interests and the work on 
behalf of hospitals. 


|’ HAS been stated time and time 
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When Doug was 
largely attended 


nternational convention. 
Montreal in 1926. Reading left to right: Albert Fyon, then secretary o 


resident and the Montreal club was host to Kiwanis’ most 


A pre-convention gathering at 
the 


Montreal club; Albert Audette, vice president of the General Convention Com- 


mittee; John McMillan, General 


Sonvention Committee Chairman (since 


deceased), Douglas Bremner, president of the club; Tom Flanagan, vice pres- 
ident of the Convention Committee. 


President—Homeopathic Hospital of 
Montreal. 

President—The School for 
Children. 

Advisory Council—Montreal Convales- 
cent Hospital. 

Committee of Management—Verdun 
Protestant Hospital. 


Crippled 





Governor—Children’s Memorial Hos- 
pital. 

Governor—Foundling and Baby Hos- 
pital. 

Governor—Montreal General Hospital. 


Member—Montreal Hospital Council. 
Honorary Adviser—Occupational Ther- 
apy Association of Canada. 
Past President—Province of Quebec 
Society for Crippled Children. 
So there is the record of the busy 
man and his hospital work. Sort of 


A ae eat OPC att it Pe CE 


When we were in charge of the Kiwanis 
Convention Office in Montreal we be- 
came well acquainted with Douglas 
Bremner, president of the club that was 
host to the most largely attended con- 
vention in Kiwanis history. We fol- 
lowed his Kiwanis career with interest. 
When His Brittanic Majesty granted to 
Douglas Bremner a Coronation Medal 
in honor of his great service to hospitals 
we rejoiced with his other friends and 
were happy that the Editor of The 
Kiwanis Magazine suggested for the 
United States-Canada Good Will Week 
issue a “Flowers to the Living” article 
recognizing Doug’s activities, so tied 
in with Kiwanis objectives. We were 
happy also that when we asked him 
for data for such an article that Doug 
suggested we do the writing —MERTON 
S. Heiss, MANAGING EDITOR. 


disproves the excuse sometimes given 
that folks would like to do hospital or 
charitable work but do not have the 
time. 

Now we can go back to the begin- 
ning of his hospital interest. 

Doug Bremner became familiar with 
hospitals pretty early in life. As a 
young lad he enjoyed great physical 
strength and although only a junior in 
age he played in senior company on 
all athletic teams. This was disastrous. 
In fact, it was nearly fatal. While 
playing football he was seriously’ in- 
jured and spent nearly five years in a 
hospital. During this long period he 
had countless opportunities to think 
things out. The most important reflec- 
tions relative to hospital work were, 
to quote him directly: 

“While I could admit the profession- 
al efficiency of institutional work, I 
could readily visualize many improve- 
ments which could be effected regard- 
ing the comfort of patients; the alle- 
viation of unnecessary worry on the 
part of parents and the development 
of a much more friendly atmosphere 
for all persons associated with the hos- 
pital or patients therein. 

“T often wondered what would have 
happened to me had my parents not 
possessed the money with which to pay 
for the professional skill and nursing 
care which I was receiving, and I sup- 
pose I unconsciously developed an idea 
that some day I would like to put my 
views into practice. 

“IT had been warned by the attend- 
ing surgeons that I would never walk 
again and I therefore endeavored to 
educate myself as best I could to meet 

(Turn to page 256) 
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National Music Week May I-7 


Kiwanis clubs to observe week 
beginning first Sunday in May 
with special programs; have fine 
record of activity during past 
years; this year marks fifteenth 
anniversary of celebration. 


T IS with particular pleasure that I 
respond to the request to write a 
special article about National Music 

Week for The Kiwanis Magazine for the 
newspaper clippings of the 1937 observ- 
ance showed that the Kiwanis clubs 
throughout the entire nation were the 
most active locally of all the service 
clubs, although there was a marked in- 
crease in the participation by them all. 
It is fitting, therefore, that I should be- 
gin my article with congratulations. 
They are most sincere and hearty. 

National Music Week is observed an- 
nually beginning the first Sunday in 
May. 

There are logical reasons why the 
service clubs should be active in the ob- 
servance, for in addition to their pri- 
mary objective of promoting good fel- 
lowship they have prided themselves 
on being a constructive influence in 
their respective communities and they 
have fostered many worthy enterprises 
of this character. I have particularly 
in mind the fostering of junior glee 
clubs by the Kiwanis clubs in codpera- 
tion with the Associated Glee Clubs of 
America, Inc., and the Music Educators 
National Conference—a movement of 
very definite value in these days when 
emphasis is being placed on the pre- 
vention of crime in order to offset the 
far more costly and less satisfactory al- 
ternative of its correction. All penolo- 
gists stress the importance of promot- 
ing wholesome and attractive leisure- 
time occupation for our young people. 
Music has proved its value in this re- 
spect. The enthusiastic codperation of 
non-musical as well as musical organiza- 
tions in National Music Week furnishes 
strong testimony to the universal ap- 
peal which music has for people of all 
ages, classes and educational opportuni- 
ties 

This year 1938 constitutes the 15th 
national celebration of Music Week and 
the National Committee looks for special 
activity and enthusiasm on this anni- 
versary occasion. 

May I suggest a special musical 
luncheon in honor of National Music 
Week, with a speaker who will talk on 
the musical development of your city 
or town, the different organizations and 


By C. M. TREMAINE 


Secretary, National Music Week Committee and Director, 


National 


individuals who have made outstanding 
contributions thereto, and the future 
needs. It would be in keeping with the 
spirit of Music Week and also the policy 
of your local organization if Kiwanis 
clubs would undertake to give active 
support to some local music project or 
take the initiative in launching one. The 
starting of a junior glee club in codper- 
ation with a senior glee club and the 
public school music supervisor would be 
especially appropriate. It might be 
well to invite the music supervisor to 
tell of the music work done in the pub- 
lic schools and the needs of his depart- 
ment. An innovation which has been 
a feature of the Music Week celebration 
in a number of places is a joint lunch- 
eon of all the service clubs, together 
with the semi-public organizations, such 
as women’s clubs, music clubs, P.T.A.’s, 
Chamber of Commerce, schools, 
churches, etc. The schools could furnish 
the music and thus give practical evi- 
dence of what they are doing. The cus- 
tom is for one of the service clubs to 
take the initiative and assume the re- 
sponsibility of host. The next year some 
other service club or organization could 
act as host. 

Music Week has been of definite value 
in advancing the art of music because 
of the widespread participation, but its 
success is primarily due to its broad ap- 
peal and the stimulus it has given to the 
increased interest in and enjoyment of 
music by the public as a whole. Club 
presidents and secretaries interested 
may send to the National Music Week 
Committee for helpful literature. 

The following definition of Music 
Week has been issued by the National 
Music Week Committee: 

“National Music Week is not an idea 
promulgated from the top down and 
propagated among the general public 





Bureau for the Advancement of Music 


to further a particular project. In fact, 
it is not a promotion at all in the usual- 
ly accepted meaning of the term. Itisa 
voluntary expression of the public’s 
interest in music and reflects the de- 
sire of the friends of music both to ad- 
vance the art as a cultural contribution 
to the education of the individual and 
the community and to spread the en- 
joyment of music more widely among 
the general public. More intelligent 
and responsive listening, as well as 
more self-activity in making music are 
underlying aims, as is also advancing 
in general the interests of the profes- 
sional and the amateur musician. 

“While specific ways of furthering 
these purposes are recommended from 
year to year, by the National Commit- 
tee, they are offered as suggestions 
only; and with a view to obtaining the 
enhanced benefit of concerted action. 
They are to be accepted only as they 
may appeal to those for whom they are 
intended. 

“To a movement with such a broad 
purpose, no one can refrain from giving 
sympathetic approval. Active codpera- 
tion will be proportionate to the inter- 
est of the individual, the group, the com- 
munity, and the nation as a whole. This 
flexibility makes the observance a true 
reflection of the public’s own desire and 
explains in part its steady growth. It 
also explains the moral support accord- 
ed the celebration by government offi- 
cials, from the top down, and by educa- 
tors, from the bottom up, as well as by 
the musicians themselves. Resting as it 
does on this broad foundation, perma- 
nence is assured, and all danger of re- 
action is avoided, for there is no pres- 
sure from which to react. Music was 
given to mankind by a Divine Provi- 
dence, and its value is vastly increased 
by the complicated demands of modern 
life and the increasing restlessness of 
the people. Let all who realize its boon 
give token that they do. 

“While everyone is free to celebrate 
National Music Week as he desires, its 
synchronized observance offers the ad- 
vantage of a distinctive and appropri- 
ate background—an occasion when the 
attention of the country at large is 
turned to music, as it cannot be so 
effectively and so extensively, at any 
other time. 

“Thus Music Week is a setting and an 
opportunity for voluntary aid to music, 
and is in no sense a campaign, a pro- 
motion, or even an appeal. Its adminis- 
trative policy is so shaped by the Na- 
tional Committee as to insure its de- 
velopment on this comprehensive foun- 
dation.” 





Bloomfield, New Jersey 
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International Committee Suggestions 





PUBLIC AFFAIRS FOR 
CANADA 


By ROBERT J. PRITTIE 
Chairman of Committee 


THE work of the Committee on Public 
Affairs is one of the most important 
and is considered by many as the chief 
opportunity to serve our communities 
offered by Kiwanis. A point we of this 
International committee wish to make 
as forcibly as possible is the necessity 
of having frequent and regular meet- 
ings of each club Committee on Public 
Affairs. 

We are facing a period in which the 
privileges and rights of living under 
democratic ideals are definitely threat- 
ened. It is the distinct responsibility 
of each Committee on Public Affairs to 
see to it that the club membership and 
the people at large are aroused to the 
necessity for action to protect these in- 
stitutions that are based on freedom of 
individual expression. This can best 
be done by a thorough examination of 
what it is we cherish and by being “as 
wise as the serpent” in uncovering and 
exposing enemies of our best interests. 

To this end the International commit- 
tee strongly recommends to each club 
the use of the open forum in its broad- 
est sense. We suggest that you earnest- 
ly consider using the agencies set forth 
in the program. A wide field is offered 
by the press and the radio for the dis- 
semination of enlightened opinion and 
information regarding established facts 
and practices. The newspapers and 
other periodicals welcome information 
if given to them in the form necessary 
for their requirements. The radio is 
providing an ever increasing oppor- 
tunity for public discussion of matters 
of common interest. One Kiwanis club 
in Canada broadcasts the program of its 
luncheon meetings where it will be of 
interest to a radio audience. 

It is obviously apparent that the 
destinies of the United States and Can- 
ada are so definitely related to each oth- 
er that the need of our earnest endeavor 
to continue our already happy relations 
is known to all Kiwanians. We should 
seek every opportunity to further pro- 
mote and foster evidences of mutual un- 
derstanding and friendliness between 
our two countries. 

Of utmost importance at the present 
time is the cementing of the bonds of 
unity throughout Canada. It is essen- 
tial that our people get a better under- 


standing of the problems of each prov- 
ince in Canada and realize that the 
forces which bind us together are far 
greater than those of sectionalism. 
Each committee should take this ques- 
tion as a distinct challenge to see to it 
that true knowledge is disseminated and 
proper action is taken to build up a 
better Canada for Canadians. 

The slogan of the committee is—De- 
mocracy — Through Understanding 
Comes Appreciation. 





VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
By ZuRA M. WALTER 
Chairman of Committee 


PULATION changes, especially 
those of internal migration and mal- 
adjustment in the occupational world 
complicate the problem of the schools 
and students of all kinds of ability will 
find “rough going” on the path to the 
right job. In a time when life was sim- 
ple, occupations few, and educational 
opportunities relatively brief and mea- 
ger, a choice of life work was less diffi- 
cult. But now, with the multiplication 
of occupations and increased specializa- 
tion and with the securing of “that first 
job” becoming increasingly difficult, a 
comprehensive program for the guid- 
ance of boys and girls is essential. 

Under one point of your International 
Committee’s program attention is called 
to the need for guidance among the 
youth who are out of school. Only about 
one-third of those who enter high school 
stay to graduate. The question may be 
asked, what becomes of the larger group 
who drop out of school and are very 
often very much in need of assistance 
in getting a job? Kiwanis can be of real 
service to this group who do not even 
have the assistance of the school to 
guide them. Many of them resort to 
acts of crime because they have never 
been taught how to earn an _ honest 
living. 

A survey of your community will dis- 
close many boys and girls eager to be 
guided into a worth-while job. You may 
find other agencies such as the Y.M.C.A. 
or Y.W.C.A. interested in helping this 
large group and these organizations will 
be glad to have your helpful assistance 
in meeting the problem. 

If each member of your club could do 
no more than grasp the hand of one boy 
and invite him to sit down in his office 
and talk to him for a few minutes about 
his job and give the boy a chance, it 


would be a fine bit of service rendered 
to the boys who need the advice and 
encouragement Kiwanians can give. If 
every Kiwanian would do this for one 
boy then we would have a record of 
nearly 100,000 boys encouraged and 
guided toward worth-while professions 
and vocations during 1938. 

The success of any Kiwanis program 
depends on the codperation given by 
the club and we feel that because of 
your interest in the youth of your com- 
munity you will do all you can to make 
our slogan for the year meaningful by 
helping the youth in your community 
find a better place through your voca- 
tional guidance program. 





UNDER-PRIVILEGED CHILD 
By W. KARL LATIONS 
Chairman of Committee 


[N THE original program that gave an 
outline of the work this committee in- 
tended to pursue this year we asked 
that each club give earnest considera- 
tion to the value of the present objec- 
tive. So that this may be more easily 
considered either in committee meetings 
or in conjunction with your officers and 
boards of directors we have prepared 
the following questions: 

1. Is our under-privileged child ac- 
tivity the most valuable to the children 
of our city? 

2. If we withdrew our support would 
the plan be abolished? 

3. Is our activity being pursued or 
duplicated by other agencies, and if so, 
are they better equipped for this pur- 
pose than we ourselves? 

4. Have we investigated to determine 
if funds for this purpose are or may be 
provided by law either by city, county, 
state or provincial or national? 

5. If in the event that we find dupli- 
cation of effort, or better direction by 
another agency should we continue—or 
look for a new activity? 

6. Do you believe that it is the pur- 
pose of Kiwanis to point out methods 
of correction for the under-privileged, 
establish and maintain, if necessary, 
and abandon when adequate aid appar- 
ently duplicates our effort? 

7. Have we made a definite survey 
of our activity recently, or have we 
fallen into the rut of making a con- 
tribution, trusting that the mission is 
being accomplished as well as possible? 


(Turn to page 252) 
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PACIFIC-NORTHWEST 


LANS for stimulation of attendance 

at the San Francisco Convention 
have been developed by Chairman 
Clinton S. Harley of the District On- 
to-San Francisco Committee, who has 
enlisted the support of the 13 active 
past governors of the district. Each 
governor will be responsible for the 
attendance of a group of clubs. Chair- 
man Harley has just returned from a 
trip to the convention city to meet 
with Convention Manager O. E. Peter- 
son. 

In February the District Committee 
on Inter-Club Relations met at Port- 
land, Oregon, and developed a program 
for District Inter-Club Week. Chair- 
man Cecil A. Root and District Gover- 
nor Griffith I. Griffith have issued a 
proclamation designating the week of 
May 2 to 7 as a period when all clubs 
will be expected to either entertain or 
visit some other Kiwanis club. 

Upon call of Chairman John Aschim 
of Tillamook, the District Committee 
on Publicity met at Salem, Oregon, on 
February 21. A definite method of 
club report on publicity gained was 
devised and each club will be respon- 


member of 
the committee. The results for the 
year will be graded and the committee 
will present a trophy to the club estab- 
lishing the best record. 

District Governor Griffith has called 
upon his lieutenant governors to devel- 
op a schedule of divisional conferences 
in the 11 divisions during April. The 
governor will visit each of these group 
meetings. The first session will be 
that of Lieutenant Governor John B. 
Godfrey of Division IX. This division 
will meet on April 1 at the Elks Temple 
in Kelso, Washington. Following the 
regular Kelso Kiwanis luncheon, the 
afternoon will be spent in Kiwanis 
study. A most interesting program 
has been arranged for the evening ses- 
sion and it is hoped that large repre- 
sentations will be on hand from all 14 
clubs in this division. 


sible to some designated 


NEW YORK 


NE hundred and sixty-five members 
of eight Kiwanis clubs in Division 
VIII visited the site of the New York 
World’s Fair 1939 in Flushing Meadow 
Park. Following a luncheon in the 


Administration Building sponsored by 
the Richmond Hill-Kew Forest club, the 
Kiwanians were addressed by W. Earle 
Andrews, general manager of the Fair, 
who outlined the great progress already 
made on the exposition. 

In the accompanying photograph, 
reading from left to right, are: Leslie 
Baker, Director of Exhibits, New York 
World’s Fair 1939; Leo Ehrenreich, 
chairman of the World’s Fair Commit- 
tee of the Richmond Hill-Kew Forest 
club; Archie McCallum, president of 


the Richmond Hill-Kew Forest club; 
A. Robert Nackman; Oscar Waller, 


president of the Jamaica club; George 
Schamel, president of the Flushing 
club; Alfred R. Gledhill, vice presi- 
dent of the Richmond Hill-Kew Forest 
club; C. H. Hirzel, president of the 
Ridgewood club; Harry Lewis, presi- 
dent of the Astoria club; Bert Fields, 
former lieutenant governor, Division 
VIII; Len Abrams, president of the 
Jackson Heights club; Ed. Warnche, 
lieutenant governor, Division VIII; 
Mendel Nevin, president of the High- 
land Park club; Jack Schleif, Ben 
Baker and Ed. Kelvington of the Flush- 
ing club; and George Hieber of the 
Richmond Hill-Kew Forest club. 
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Representatives of eight clubs in Division VII, New York 








District, visited the site of the New York World’s Fair in 1939 in Flushing Meadows Park. 
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ILLINOIS-EASTERN IOWA 


HE officers of the Illinois-Eastern 

Iowa District spent a very busy week 
January 11 to 19 when they conducted 
13 very training confer- 
ences in their respective divisions. With 
a total of 1194 Kiwanians in attend- 
ance and the fine Kiwanis spirit and 
enthusiasm evidenced at every confer- 
ence, it is apparent that there is a 
splendid year of service ahead in 1938. 

Plans are under way for the twenty- 
first annual convention of the Illinois- 
Eastern Iowa District to be held Sep- 
tember 19-21. The North Shore, Chi- 
cago, club is to be host and the Edge- 
water Beach will be the headquarters 
hotel. A very large group is expected 
to be in attendance and arrangements 
are being made to make it the greatest 
convention ever held in the district. 

Eight Civil War veterans of Chicago 
were the honored guests at the Annual 
Abraham Lincoln birthday dinner at 
which the Kiwanis Club of Lincoln 
Park, Chicago, was host. Eleven other 
clubs had representatives at the meet- 
ing—North Shore, North Town, Engle- 
wood, Chicago, Lake View, North Cen- 
tral, Logan Square, Town of Lake, 
Northwest Town, Ravenswood and 
Waukegan. Dr. C. N. Johnson of Loy- 
ola University, dean of the Chicago 
College of Dental Surgery, spoke to 
the audience of 150 people. Also pres- 
ent were representatives of Kiwanis 
International, including District Gov- 
ernor Clarence Valentine, District 
Secretary Harry Himmel, Lieutenant 
Governors Michael Haney and Marion 
Kudlick and International Secretary 
Fred. C. W. Parker. 

Lauding Abraham Lincoln, Dr. John- 
son said: “He exemplified the highest 
concept of ethical behavior. Our ma- 
jor trouble now is that the world has 
become victim of man’s greatest weak- 
ness—selfishness. With a man of Lin- 
coln’s type to inspire us today, we 
would recall that peace, not war, is 
the natural and normal condition of 
life for mankind.” 

The Kiwanis Club of Springfield, 
Illinois, had the pleasure of entertain- 
ing International President F. Trafford 
Taylor, K. C. and Mrs. Taylor at an 
inter-club meeting at the Abraham 


successful 


Lineoln Hotel on February 23. Other 
distinguished guests at the meeting 
were Immediate Past International 
President A. Copeland Callen and Mrs. 
Callen, District Governor Clarence L. 
Valentine and Mrs. Valentine, Lieuten- 
ant Governor Lee D. Pigott and Mrs. 
Pigott and District Treasurer Ross L. 
Weller and Mrs. Weller. 

The Taylors arrived at three o’clock 
on Wednesday afternoon and were 
greeted by a group of members of the 
Springfield club and their ladies. They 
proceeded immediately on a tour of 
the Lincoln shrines and first visited 
Lincoln’s Tomb in Oak Ridge Cemetery. 
President Taylor placed a wreath on 
behalf of Kiwanis International at the 
Tomb and spoke briefly, paying honor 
and homage at this Shrine. After 
listening to stories of Lincoln’s life 
from the custodian, the party proceed- 
ed to Lincoln’s home. The Taylors 
were greatly interested in the home 
which was Lincoln’s before he became 
president, as they had previously visited 
his birthplace at Hodginsville, Ken- 
tucky. On Wednesday morning the 
Taylors had been escorted to Old Salem 
near Petersburg, Illinois. They were 
greeted by President R. G. Brown of 
the Petersburg club, 15 other Kiwan- 
ians, and the mayor of the city. 

At the banquet in Springfield a beau- 
tiful reproduction of the Harding In- 
ternational Good Will Memorial in 
Stanley Park, Vancouver, B.C., was 
used as a background for the speakers’ 
table. Following dinner there was a 
reception in honor of the International 
President, Mrs. Taylor and the other 
distinguished guests. Twelve clubs in 
the vicinity of Springfield were repre- 
sented at the dinner, which was fol- 
lowed by cards and dancing. 


CAPITAL 


AKING the form of a ladies’ night 

meeting and with many guests pres- 
ent representing every club in Division 
III, the charter of Kiwanis Interna- 
tional was presented to the Kiwanis 
Club of Clintwood, Virginia, on Febru- 
ary 14. District Governor Irving Die- 
ner had designated Immediate Past 
District Governor George Peery to rep- 





ur 


. wees 


Included at the speakers’ table on the occasion of the ladies’ night, 








F. Trafford Taylor, K. C., and Mrs. oe were the above. Reading from left to right—Immediate 


Mrs. Callen; International President Tay 


or; Mrs. Taylor; President Frank H. M 
ernor Clarence L. Valentine ; Mrs. Pigott; and Lieutenant Governor Lee D. Pigott. 
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resent him on this interesting occasion. 
Norton was the sponsoring club and 
presented to Clintwood a handsome 
banner and flag. Both the Norton and 
Coeburn clubs had large delegations 
present; there were three from Rad- 
ford and one each from Marion, Nar- 
rows, Salem and Roanoke, Virginia. 

One hundred and twenty-six Kiwan- 
ians and ladies gathered for the cere- 
mony. Following a fine dinner, Walter 
B. Phipps of the new club extended a 
welcome to the guests, which was re- 
sponded to by President Vernon Jack- 
son of the Norton club. Lieutenant 
Governor Ralph Repass of Marion pre- 
sided and brief messages of congrat- 
ulation were given by District Secre- 
tary-Treasurer Asa W. Howard of 
Roanoke and Secretary H. E. Hyatt of 
the Norton club. 

There was an excellent program of 
entertainment, including several num- 
bers by Joseph L. Perkins, versatile 
entertainer of the Clintwood club. 

Immediate Past District Governor 
Peery delivered the charter to the new 
club, President Otis W. Danner ac- 
cepting it on behalf of his club. The 
other officers of the Clintwood club 
are: Vice President—Wilson E. Counts; 
Secretary-Treasurer—John C. Gilliam; 
Directors—Joshua Sutherland, Joseph 
L. D. Perkins, Herbert Duncan, Earl 
Adkins, Aron B. Sykes, Howard Clark 
and William M. McFall. 





MICHIGAN 


HE Kiwanis Club of Mt. Clemens re- 

cently held a ladies’ night dinner 
meeting in honor of the Port Huron 
Kiwanis Band. The 125 people at the 
tables included Kiwanians and ladies 
from both the Port Huron and the Mt. 
Clemens clubs. The band dramatized 
the sentiment “Kiwanis: We Build” in 
a ‘Musical Acrostic,” as Director 
Frank O. Staiger called it, with the aid 
of two mascots from the Port Huron 
Kiwanis club’s boy scout troop. That 
was the principal features of the pro- 
gram. Past District Governor Nicholas 
S. Sichterman of Port Huron, Joseph 
G. Prance of Detroit and William V. 
Donald of Mt. Clemens each gave five- 
minute talks. 





inter-club meeting held at Sprin a Illinois, in honor of International President 
ast 
cKelvey of the host club; Mrs. McK 


nternational President A. Copeland Callen; 
elyey; Mrs. Valentine; District Gov- 
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NEBRASKA-IOWA 


THE Kiwanis Club of Auburn, Ne- 
braska, observed its fifteenth anni- 
versary at an inter-club meeting held 
recently. District Governor William 
C. Jarnagin of Storm Lake, Iowa, was 
the guest of honor and there were dele- 
gations present from the Beatrice and 
Peru clubs. The Auburn club was 
sponsored by the Beatrice, Nebraska, 
club and the Peru, Nebraska, club was, 
in turn, sponsored by the Auburn club. 
This was ladies’ night and approxi- 
mately 100 members and their ladies 
attended the banquet. 

The Peru club won the district 
achievement contest in 1937 and the 
trophy was presented to President Car- 
roll Lewis by Lieutenant Governor 
Walter H. Rose. 

Of the 35 members of the Auburn 
club when the charter was presented 
fifteen years ago by Past District Gov- 
ernor Raymond M. Crossman of Oma- 
ha, seven still retain their membership 
and were present at this fifteenth an- 
niversary meeting. 

Approximately 150 Kiwanians and 
ladies from 10 clubs in the Nebraska- 
Iowa District joined in welcoming 
Cherokee into the Kiwanis family at 
enthusiastic charter presentation party 
for the new club at Hotel Lewis in 
Cherokee, Tuesday night, March 8. 
Storm Lake, sponsor of the new club, 
sent a delegation of more than 50 per- 
sons. 

William C. Jarnagin of Storm Lake, 
governor of the district, as principal 
speaker on the entertaining program 
which followed a dinner, presented the 
charter to the Cherokee club. 

Governor Jarnagin sketched the his- 
tory of Kiwanis, explained the frame- 
work of the organization and empha- 
sized its principles and ideals. He com- 
mended Cherokee for becoming a new 
member of the Kiwanis family and ex- 
pressed the conviction that “Cherokee 
will be a better town because it has a 
Kiwanis club.” 

President Don R. Hankens accepted 
the charter on behalf of the Cherokee 























club and pledged that he 
and the members of the 
organization would work 
to carry out the principles 
and ideals of the organi- 
zation. 

With Ed V. Corbett, of 
Sioux City, lieutenant-gov- 
ernor of Division III, as 
toastmaster, the program 
was opened with the sing- 
ing of “America,” led by 
Kiwanians John Bloom and 
Rodney Hill of Storm 
Lake. 

Invocation was given by 
Rev. W. J. Robinscn, also 
a Storm Lake Kiwanian. 
During the meal, Kiwan- 
ians Bloom and Hill led 
the enthusiastic gathering 
in group singing. 

Special music was pre- 
sented by Kiwanian Alvon 
H. Doty of Sioux City, 
Florence Vanderwicken of 
Cherokee, the Buena Vista 
college male quartet, and 
a double violin quartet 
from the Cherokee schools. 

J. V. Fitzgerald, presi- 
den of the Storm Lake 
club, gave the address of 
welcome. The roll call of 
clubs was in charge of B. 
L. Holton of Waterloo, 
district secretary, who also 
presented the new club 
with the American and Canadian flags 
as gifts from the Waterloo club. 

A gong and gavel, gifts of the Storm 
Lake club, were presented by Attorney 
Joe Whitney. Lester Berger, president 
of the Sioux City club, presented a 
plaque which tells the time and place 
of meeting of the new club. 

Rev. C. A. Peterson accepted the 
gifts for the new Cherokee club. 

Injecting business into the meeting, 
F. B. Farmer, chairman of the Wild 
Life Committee of the Storm Lake club, 
urged all Kiwanians to join in observ- 
ing Wild Life Week. 

The meeting closed with the singing 
of “The More We 
Get Together,” 
again led by Ki- 
wanians Bloom 
and Hill. 

The charter 
night program 
was planned by a 
joint committee 
of Storm Lake 
and Cherokee Ki- 
wanians, with 
Supt. A. E. Ruby 
of Storm Lake 
and Claude Fitch 
of Cherokee, co- 
chairmen. Other 
members were: 
W. J. Julius, Joe 
Whitney, Guy 
Mack, Duane 
Salie and Glenn 





At the Cherokee, 
V. Corbett, Sioux City, 


lieutenant-governor, 
Lake, governor, Nebraska-lowa 


District, 


past district governor, an 


Iowa, charter night meeting were, 


Don R. Hankens, 
of the new Cherokee club, Glenn L. Cavanaugh, Omaha, 
d B. L. Holton, Waterloo, district secretary. 


Appleton, Storm 
Lake; and Dr. G. 
J. Fleig, W. H. 
Flickinger, Mar- 


left to right: Ed 
. Jarnagin, Storm 
president 
immediate 


In his travels over the 
South Dakota, has many interesting experiences. 
and Lieutenant Governor Earl V. 
were taken recently down into the Homestake Mines which have 
an under-ground railroad of over 100 miles—the largest gold mine 
in the world. Reading from left to right, are: District Governor 
Kienholz; Ed Ross, Homestake Personnel Manager; Lieutenant 
Governor Cooper; and President Walter R. Curnow of the Lead 
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Governor Kienholz of Pierre, 
For instance, he 
Looper of Lead, South Dakota, 


district, 


club. 


vin A. Miller, William J. Schmidt, Jr., 
and Howard A. Russell, Cherokee. 

The officers of the new Cherokee club 
are: President, Don R. Hankens; vice 
president, C. F. Fitch; secretary, G. J. 
Fleig; treasurer, W. H. Flickinger; di- 
rectors: J. R. Miller, J. H. Wise, James 
M. Dunn, Howard J. Klatt, Lee M. 
Miller, Archie Haburn and W. T. Hos- 
mer. 


KENTUCKY-TENNESSEE 


ITH eight lieutenant governors 

working hard and enthusiastically 
for Governor. William F. Goodell’s dis- 
trict program; with 21 active and ex- 
perienced committee chairmen each 
supported by a group of carefully 
selected and loyal Kiwanians; and with 
a new monthly bulletin, K-7T Notes, ac- 
tively promoting district news, the first 
quarter has given promise that 1938 
will be a year of record accomplish- 
ments for the Kentucky-Tennessee Dis- 
trict. 

Heading the district chairmen is 
Past International President Harper 
Gatton, who, with his committee of 
lieutenant governors, is doing a real 
job in promoting the International 
Convention at San Francisco. Past 
District Governors Oliver A. Kays, 
Danville, Kentucky, and J. Lindsey 
Robb, Athens, Tennessee, heading a 
Committee on Extension in their re- 
spective states, Kentucky and Tennes- 
see, are making real progress in their 
work of building new clubs. 

Other past district governors serv- 
ing as committee chairmen are Spencer 
J. McCallie on Public Affairs for Ten- 
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Seated at the speakers’ table at the annual Abraham Lincoln Birthday dinner given b 
G. A. R., aged 94; Milton Myers, George H. Thomas Post 3, . 7 
Thomas Post No. 5, G. A. R., aged 98; District Governor Clarence L. Valentine; Program Chairman E, B. Albright; 


Graves, Grant Post No. 28, 


nessee; Hal Mould, Pineville, Kentucky, 
on Kiwanis Education; and Immediate 
Past District Governor William G. 
Foster, Chattanooga, Tennessee, on 
Achievement Reports. Kiwanian Mould 
and his committee have divided the 
district and are personally sending each 
new club member a word of greeting 
with a copy of “Kiwanis in Brief.” The 
committee is also calling anniversary 
dates to the attention of clubs in the 
district and is emphasizing the impor- 
tance of celebrating these important 
events. On Achievement Reports Im- 
mediate Past Governor Foster achieved 
a record himself in securing the largest 
number of reports in the history of the 
district. Division V, the largest in the 
district, headed by Lieutenant Gover- 
nor E. H. Canon, registered 100 per 
cent. Chattanooga, Tennessee, John- 
son City, Tennessee, Greenville, Ken- 
tucky, and Jackson, Kentucky, were 
the winning clubs in their respective 
divisions. 

The Committee on District Attend- 
ance, headed by J. F. Myers of Copper- 
hill, Tennessee, is sponsoring inter- 
club contests as a stimulant to attend- 
ance records, while Galen White of 
Jackson, Kentucky, and his Committee 


id? EP 5 “ 
ee : 





No. 
Parker; and C. N. Johnson, speaker. 


on Inter-Club Relations, are urging 
each club to act as host for at least 
one inter-club meeting and in turn to 
actively participate in other inter-club 
and inter-divisional meetings, as well 
as International and district conven- 
tions. 

W. C. Wilson of Johnson City, Ten- 
nessee, who has acted as chairman of 
the Committee on Vocational Guidance 
for a number of years, is again head- 
ing this important activity and is out 
to break all his previous records. For 
1937, Kiwanian Wilson reported 48 
clubs, 78 public and 169 school meetings 
devoted to vocational guidance, with 
1,780 personal contacts. Another com- 
mittee that started early to complete 
its program was that of the Committee 
on Public Affairs for Kentucky, headed 
by Marcus Redwine of Winchester, 
Kentucky. Its eight points adopted on 
January 14 covered State, Penal and 
Charitable Institutions, Park Develop- 
ment, Educational Progress, Children’s 
Home, Free Text Books, State Consti- 
tutions, Toll Bridges, and the Unit 
Plan of Tax Collections and Assess- 
ment. 

While the district convention at 
Knoxville, Tennessee, is not scheduled 


: a 


The three boy scout troops of Greenville, Kentucky, have a modern home, with a large playground, 


as seen above. : 
rooms, including a kitchen and a 


This project was spenssees by the Kiwanis Club of Greenville. 
arge, screened-in porch and the grounds around the building are 


The cabin has four 


being beautified by the scouts. 


the Kiwanis Club of Lincoln Park, Chicago, Illinois, were: Dr. E. L. 
5, G.A.R., aged 97; Major George E. 


: Mason, George H. 
nternational Secretary Fred. C. W. 


until October 6, 7 and 8, several meet- 
ings have already been held by the 
Convention Committee. Lorenzo K. 
Wood of Louisville is district chairman, 
while A. H. Mills is acting as host city 
chairman. Governor Goodell visited 
Knoxville to meet with this committee 
on February 24. Indications are that 
the district convention this year will 
be a record for inspiration, attendance 
and real Kiwanis enthusiasm. 


OHIO 


HE Ohio District this year has con- 

ceived a new idea and instead of 
having the usual Fellowship Divisional 
Meetings, it has developed the Travel- 
ing Division Map, as it is believed that 
the greater majority of Kiwanians in 
the district have no idea as to the pho- 
tography of their own division and how 
the district is divided into 11 divisions. 

The idea was conceived at a special 
meeting of a special committee ap- 
pointed by District Governor Philip E. 
Auer, made up of Lieutenant Governor 
H. Larry Brown, Committee Chairman 
Fred Patton, District Secretary Pete 
Land and Governor Auer. 

A large map was secured, the divi- 
sions were drawn thereon and the map 
was cut up into the various divisions. 
A templet was made and given to a 
lumber concern to cut out of one- 
quarter inch lumber each division ac- 
cording to the templet furnished. The 
lumber company cut out the various 
divisions so that each piece would fit 
exactly in place, thereby making a full 
picture of the State of Ohio. Each di- 
vision was then attached to a piece of 
quarter-inch board two feet by two 
feet, the board being stained and the 
division board being left white so that 
it would stand out on the background 
board. The map of each division was 
then cut into pieces corresponding to 
the number of clubs in each division. 
The backs of the divisional pieces were 
treated with envelope glue and each 
piece was numbered so that it would fit 
in its proper place on the division board. 

The various pieces of the Division 
Maps were placed in an envelope, at- 
tached to the two-by-two board, and 
as the board goes from club to club, 
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Boy Scout Troop No. 7, sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Reno, Nevada, is at the present time one 

hundred per cent uniformed and active in civic service duties. Scoutmaster Ted Baker, a member of 

the Kiwanis club, is the third person in the front row. In the fourth row, left to right, are: Kiwanian 

W. R. Whidden, scout executive of the State of Nevada; Frank Headley, chairman of the Committee 

on Boys and Girls Work; Jack Puffinbarger, secretary of the Committee on Boys and Girls Work; 
President Charles Carter; and Jack Walthers, Activity Chairman. 


each club draws out one section and 
attaches it according to the number 
marked thereon. 

All of the visitations in each of the 
11 divisions covering this traveling map 
are to be completed by June 27, on 
which day simultaneous divisional 
meetings are to be held, thus celebrat- 
ing All Kiwanis Night. 

At the district convention in Cincin- 
nati, each lieutenant governor is to 
bring his division board with him and 
some time during one of the programs 
it is up to him to place his part of Ohio 
in place so that when all pieces are 
joined together the map of Ohio will 
stand out, showing the various divi- 
sions and the location of clubs in the 
Ohio District. 

If one club falls down, it will not 
only mean a blank space but also a 
black mark against that particular di- 
vision. 

District Governor Auer called a dis- 
trict committee chairmen’s conference 
at Cleveland recently, at which the 
following committee chairmen were 
present: Fred W. Green, Achievement; 
H. F. Thayer, Agriculture; Carlton 
Fernyak, Attendance; Ross Wright, 
Boys and Girls; C. I. Correll, Classifi- 
cation and Membership; E. V. Prior, 
Education; Ed. C. Forbes, Historian; 
Fred L. Patton, Inter-Club Relations; 
Robert March, Laws and Regulations; 
Willis Edmund, Music; Rap Herzberg- 
er, Under-Privileged Child; E. A. Pais- 
ley, Vocational Guidance; K. G. Cooper, 
Support of Churches; and Walter F. 
Klaiber, Publicity. Others present were 
International Trustee William A. Wil- 
liams, District Secretary Land and 
Lieutenant Governors Marion Dietrich 
and Earl D. Wilson. 


LOUISIANA-MISSISSIPPI 


OvVEF 200 people representing clubs 

from Arkansas, Mississippi and 
Tennessee were present at the inter- 
club meeting at Memphis, Tennessee, 
at which International President F. 
Trafford Taylor, K. C., and Mrs. Taylor 
were the guests of honor. President 
Taylor addressed the meeting, speak- 
ing in front of a back drop decorated 
with cotton bolls, the American flag 
and the British Union Jack. He was 
presented with an oil portrait of him- 
self and an invitation to attend the 
Memphis Cotton Carnival, the South’s 
great party, on May 10 to 14. 
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MONTANA 


BOUT 200 people attended the char- 

ter night meeting of the Kiwanis 
Club of Ronan, there being visitors 
present from Kalispell and Missoula, 
the sponsoring clubs, as well as from 
other neighboring clubs. 

Ted Aronson, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Inter-Club Relations of the 
Kalispell club, presided. President E. 
R. Jacobson of the Missoula club gave 
the invocation and President W. F. 
Schnell of the Kalispell club welcomed 
Ronan into the field of Kiwanis work. 
On behalf of his club he presented 
United States and Canadian flags to 
Ronan. This gift was acknowledged 
by Secretary Gordon E. Kidder. Presi- 
dent Jacobson presented a gong and a 
hanger and a gavel, the gavel being 
made from the horn of a deer which, 
Secretary Kidder said, was bagged by 
the unerring aim of Past President 
Clyde Headley of the Missoula club. 
Another token was a large blackboard 
upon which can be kept the record of 
attendance of the members. The ac- 
ceptance of these gifts was made by 
Vice President H. R. Resner. 

Following brief messages by Past 
District Governor Mark Farris of 
Helena and _ Lieutenant yovernor 
Harry Kauffman of Kalispell, District 
Governor Guy H. Vande Bogart of 
Havre presented the charter in a fit- 
ting manner, President Harald E. 
Olsson making the acceptance speech. 

Group singing was one of the fea- 
tures of the program, Past District 
Governor E. K. Taylor acting as song 
leader. There were also several pleasing 
vocal numbers and a cornet solo in- 
cluded in the entertainment, which was 
of a high order. 

Following are the officers and direc- 
tors of the Ronan club: President— 
Harald E. Olsson; Vice President—H. 
R. Resner; Secretary-Treasurer—Gor- 
don E. Kidder; Directors—John W. 
Martin; Godfrey Johnson, Ben O. Shen- 
num, B. G. Paige and George Sterling. 








The swimming meet conducted by the Kiwanis Club of Prescott, Arizona, last year was a great suc- 


cess. 


It was held at Granite Dells, a privately owned recreational area near Prescott. 


Due to the 


enthusiastic reception accorded the meet, the club is hoping to make this an annual event, to be 


known as the Kiwanis Club-Northern Arizona Boys’ and Girls’ Swim Meet. 


Much of the success 


of last year’s meet was due to the chairman of the Committee on Boys’ and Girls’ Work, Rankin 
Roberts, to the left in the left-hand picture, and Immediate Past President Charles Ewing, to the left 


of Kiwanian Roberts. 


The other picture gives an idea of the beautiful setting in which the meet 


was held. 











he Kiwanis Club of Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan, sponsored the erection of an ice throne for the 
queen of the winter carnival held in the city recently. Kiwanian Willard Welsh, chairman of a special 
Kiwanis committee for the purpose, designed and supervised the entire construction of the solid ice 


throne and dais. 


The above photograph shows the dais and throne with members of the Kiwanis 


club, the queen and four of her attendants arrayed thereon. 


CALIFORNIA-NEVADA 


HE Kiwanis Club of Oakland was 
host to International President F. 
Trafford Taylor, K. C., and Mrs. Tay- 


lor at a dinner held on February 7 at 
Lake Merritt Hotel. The Taylors had 
been entertained at luncheon by the 
Berkeley club and during the after- 
noon they were taken on a sight-seeing 
trip of the bay area by Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Chester C. Fisk of Berkeley. 
The dinner, which was arranged on 
very short notice, was attended by 
over 200 Kiwanians from Divisions II 
and XII—in fact, there were several 
good Kiwanians who made the trip 
from Sacramento, Chico and as far 
north as Eureka, in spite of the fact 
that the vicinity’s sunshine at the time 
was of the liquid variety. The little 





In January each year the 4-H clubs of Northeastern Towa hold a Fat Lamb Exhibit at the 
the Dairy Cattle Congress. The lambs, which have been raised by the 4-H boys, are judge 
and in pens and then sold at auction, the proceeds going to the boys themselves. The Committee on 


Agriculture of the Kiwanis Club of 


faterloo, lowa, shows 
by the club and behind him, left to right: Past President 


club of Campbell, California, which 
has a total membership of 28, sent 10 
members to the dinner and the Camp- 
bell club presented President Taylor 
with an etching made by one of its 
members as a memento of the Inter- 
national president’s visit to California. 

President Taylor was introduced at 
the dinner by Past District Governor 
Benjamin W. Black. Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Fisk presided. There was some 
good community singing led by Roy 
Williams of the North Oakland club, 
with Benjamin Butler, also of North 
Oakland, at the piano and a special 
musical program provided by the joint 
glee clubs from the San Francisco and 
Oakland clubs. Charles D. Goodman, 
leader of the Oakland Glee Club, wield- 
ed the baton and Paul Ralston, pianist 
of the Oakland club, was accompanist. 





rounds of 
as singles 


Lloyd Wissink with his lamb, purchased 
. W. Coverdale, chairman of the commit- 


tee; Vice President G. W. Morris, President E. H. Matthias, Committee Member J. J. Miller and 
Secretary-Treasurer B. L. Holton. 
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TEXAS-OKLAHOMA 


A THE charter night meeting of the 

Kiwanis Club of Anadarko, Okla- 
homa, 262 people were present. Guests 
of honor included District Governor 
R. O. Wilson of Ponca City, who made 
the charter presentation and Inter- 
national Treasurer H. G. Hatfield of 
Oklahoma City, who also addressed the 
meeting. Large delegations of Kiwan- 
ians were present from Chickasha and 
Carnegie, the sponsoring clubs, and 
from Hinton, Comanche, Oklahoma 
City, Capitol Hill, Elk City, Duncan, 
Lawton and Ponca, and a most success- 
ful and enthusiastic meeting resulted. 
Lieutenant Governor Asa W. Keeth of 
Elk City presided and the Carnegie, 
Elk City and Chickasha clubs presented 








Last year the Kiwanis Club of Ilion, New York, 
anticipated that the park would be _ too 
wet on Easter Monday for its annual Easter 
egg hunt there, so the members substituted an 
Easter Egg Guessing Contest. Kiwanian Orlan 
Wood, manager of an Ilion store, displayed a 
large number of eggs in his window on Easter 
Sunday and the youngsters guessed until the fol- 
lowing Thursday morning as to the number of 
eggs. Cash prizes were awarded the first three 
winners, and there were nearly 50 other prizes, 
in addition. Each child also received candy 
rabbits, etc. 


the new club with a meeting gong, a 
gavel and an American flag. 

Following are the officers and direct- 
ors of the Anadarko club: President— 
Roy B. Young; Vice President—Neil J. 
Dikeman; Secretary-Treasurer—Billie 
Bentley; Directors—H. W. Brabant, 
John Burkhalter, O. A. Cook, Karl 
Douglass, Earl Everett, R. L. Fried- 
man and Fred R. Harrison. 

The Dallas and Oak Cliff clubs held a 
meeting and an informal reception for 
International President F. Trafford 
Taylor, K. C., and Mrs. Taylor on Feb- 
ruary 26, on the occasion of their brief 
stop-over in Dallas on that date. Al- 
though notice of their one-day visit in 
Dallas was too short to permit attend- 
ance from other clubs in the district, 
the Dallas and Oak Cliff clubs were suc- 
cessful in giving the International 
president and Mrs. Taylor some idea of 
Southwestern hospitality and of the 
progress of Kiwanis in the district. 
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YOU'LL LIKE SAN FRANCISCO 


You will enjoy the beauties of this historic 
city of the Pacific Coast, host to the 1938 


Kiwanis International Convention. 


You will enjoy colorful, exciting Chinatown, 
the picturesque Fisherman’s Wharf, the mar- 
velous opportunities for recreation and—really 
it will be just one of the finest convention vaca- 


tions you ever imagined. 


You will like San Francisco Kiwanians— 
members of the three clubs, San Francisco, 


Golden Gate and Mission. 


A truly California welcome awaits you! 


CopyriGHt SAN FrRANciIsco CONVENTION AND Tourist BuREAU 
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Weslaco, Texas, Enters 
Winner in Style Show 


This was the seventeenth year for 
Weslaco’s birthday celebration and its 


citrus, vegetable and flower style 
show, in which activity the Kiwanis 
club participates. In the style show 
the entries are divided into three 
classes—citrus fruits, vegetables and 
flowers and the costumes must be en- 
tirely covered with one of these clas- 


sifications. The materials used for the 
costumes must not be artificially 
colored. This year there were 28 en- 


tries in the show, representing every 
town in the Valley, besides Houston 
and San Antonio. Besides the Weslaco 
club, the Kiwanis Clubs of Pharr and 
Brownsville also had models entered 
in the show. 

The Weslaco club’s entry this year 
won first prize of $25 in the citrus di- 
vision and also won the grand prize 
competing with the first place winners 
in the vegetable and flower divisions 
and winning the silver loving cup 
shown in the accompanying photo- 
graph. 

One of the features of this year’s 
celebration was the dedication of the 
remodeled store fronts on the main 
business street. During the preceding 
year every store front on Main Street 
was rebuilt, using Spanish type archi- 
tecture. Several members of the club 
were very active in this work, the idea 
having originated with a member of 
the club. 


Schraalenburgh Valley, New Jersey, 
Has Active Under-Privileged Chil 
Committee 


The Under-Privileged Child Com- 
mittee inaugurated a census system 
recently. Cards with accompanying 
letters of explanation were sent to 
Kiwanians, nurses, school authorities, 
service and civic clubs, welfare agen- 
cies, social clubs and various private 
individuals. These cards were returned 
marked “Under-Privileged Children,” 
with addresses, ages and particular 
needs marked. The cards will be placed 
on permanent file, giving not only a 
composite picture of the under-privi- 
leged child situation in the community, 
but also the individual needs. (The 
card system may also be used as a 
source of information for other Ki- 
wanis work.) 

A sub-committee known as the Child 





CLUB 


Guidance Committee has been estab- 
lished in the Schraalenburgh Valley 
club. The duty of this committee will 
be to act as counsellor to a child who 
may become involved with the law or 
who has already become so. Recently 
a state-wide delinquency project was 
started and the Schraalenburgh Val- 
ley club has been officially commended 
by the county committee for its initial 
work in this field. 

The club’s Under-Privileged Child 
Committee has recently obtained six 
pairs of gymnasium shoes for needy 
children, furnished dental and medical 
care, toothbrushes and dentifrices, cod 
liver oil concentrates, ete. Booklets 
containing vital information as to the 
proper upbringing of children were 
distributed and a collection of about 
70 pamphlets covering every phase of 
child health and guidance were pre- 
sented to the public library. The com- 
mittee feels that much trouble may 
be avoided if both the parent and 
child have more knowledge along these 
lines. 








No wonder that the Kiwanis Club of Weslaco, 
Texas, won first place in the citrus division and 
also the grand prize competing with the first 
place winners in the vegetable and flower divi- 
sions, with the ateenetve yeues lady, above, 


whom they entered in Weslaco’s seventeenth 
birthday celebration and citrus, vegetable and 
flower style show. 


CTIVITIES 
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South Bend, Indiana, Sponsors 
Preview of Colleen Moore Doll Hcuse 


The club’s Under-Privileged Child 
Committee continues to supply a nurse 
and noon meals for crippled children 
of the Sunshine Room. Just recently 
the club, with the codperation of the 
Kiwanis Club of Mishawaka, sponsored 
a preview of South Bend’s showing of 
the Colleen Moore Doll House for a 
week. 

It is a rule that all of the proceeds 
from showings of this doll house be used 
for crippled children and the South Bend 
club, as well as the Mishawaka club, 
have added generous sums to their funds 
used in aiding crippled children as a 
result of the previews. 

In order to improve the quarters of 
the sea scout troop which they sponsor, 
the members of the South Bend club 
purchased a large supply of plaster 
board, lumber and hardware for the 
boys. 

The annual football banquet given by 
the club was a great success. On this 
occasion the Kiwanis athletic award was 
presented to the St. Hedwiges High 
School football players. 


Ontario, California, 
Stresses Agriculture 


One of the most important interests 
of the Kiwanis Club of Ontario, Cali- 
fornia, is along the lines of agricul- 
ture. Kiwanian Harry Alter is a mem- 
ber of the school faculty and in teach- 
ing agriculture, he is very closely af- 
filiated with the future farmers there. 
Last spring the students put on their 
annual Fair and through Kiwanian 
Alter’s contact with different Kiwanis 
members in business, nearly $50 in 
prizes were donated by them and used 
as awards for winners at the Fair. At 
a recent meeting of the club under the 
sponsorship of the Committee on Ag- 
riculture, headed by Kiwanian Ralph 
Moon, Leslie Standlea, president of 
the Southland Future Farmers of 
America, gave a very interesting talk 
on Farm Chemurgy. Chairman Ralph 
Moon of the Committee on Agriculture 
considers it a fine idea to bring before 
the club young men from the agricul- 
tural school since it gives the members 
a chance to see the fine type of student 
in this school in which they are in- 
terested. 

One feature program was the show- 
ing of a movie by a chemical company. 
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There were nine Easter egg hunts in Macon, Georgia, last year—one at each playground in the city. These were sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Macon. 


Above is one group of enthusiastic hunters, with Immediate Past 


Bangor, Michigan, 
Distributes Milk 


A milk project lasting ten weeks was 
carried on in the public schools through 
the joint efforts of the Under-Privi- 
leged Child and the Boys and Girls 
Work Committees. The Kiwanians 
supplied and paid for the milk and the 
Kiwanian teachers of the schools saw 
to its distribution. 

Thirty-two under-nourished children 
were furnished milk daily during this 
period. In addition, 20 children were 
sold milk at cost. A system of tickets, 
each good for one glass of milk, was 
used and by this method the children 
who were able to pay something for 
the milk and those who were given 
free milk could not be singled out by 
their classmates. 


Eagle Rock, Los Angeles, California, 
Sponsors Annual Hi Jinx 


The annual Kiwanis Hi-Jinx of the 
Eagle Rock club is always one of the 
outstanding events of the year in the 
community and the last Hi-Jinx was no 
exception to the general rule. The 
proceeds from the Hi-Jinx go toward 
the student loan fund and the girls’ 
and boys’ welfare work. The accom- 
panying photograph shows the cast of 
the last show, from which over $300 





was raised. The program consisted of 
club singing, stunts and amateur vau- 
deville which brought down the house. 

The Eagle Rock club has an excep- 
tionally active and well-rounded pro- 
gram of Kiwanis activity. The mem- 
bers are especially interested in civic 
betterment; this is proven in the fact 
that most of the directors of the Eagle 
Rock Chamber of Commerce are of- 
ficers, directors or members of the Ki- 
wanis club. 


Under-Privileged Child Committee 
Active at Ridgewood, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The club discovered quite accidental- 
ly that one of its physician members, 
S. F. Sorgi, is an excellent pianist. 
He was asked to give a “miniature re- 
cital” at one of the regular club meet- 
ings, which he did, the members con- 
tributing to the under-privileged child 
fund in appreciation of the doctor’s ef- 
forts. The recital was enjoyed im- 
mensely and the under-privileged child 
fund was benefited at the same time. 

The Under-Privileged Child Com- 
mittee is codperating with the Brook- 
lyn Big Brother movement in sponsor- 
ing a group of from 25 to 50 boys 
under the supervision of “big broth- 
ers.” The club pays the fee in con- 
junction with the boys’ use of the 
swimming pool and other facilities at 





Here is the 1937 cast of the Kiwanis Hi-Jinx, an annual show put on by the Kiwanis Club of Eagle 
Rock, Los Angeles, California, for the benefit of - student loan fund and girls’ and boys’ welfare 
work. 


resident Theodore J. Valk standing in the middle of the group. 


the Grover Cleveland High School. 
Two members of the Ridgewood club, 
Dr. Albert G. Cook and Dr. S. F. 
Sorgi, gave the boys physical examin- 
ations free of charge. 


Crewe, Virginia, 
Has Many Interests 


A recent program of the club was 
in charge of the leaders of the two 
boy scout troops of Crewe. The troops 
were organized under the supervision 
of the club and in addition to financial 
assistance, most of the Scout Troop 
Committee and Scout Honor Court 
personnel are members of the club. 
The troops are in their third year of 
activity. 

Another activity of the club is its 
contribution to the maintenance of the 
“school kitchen’’ which serves noon 
lunches to all under-privileged children 
in the school. Approximately 60 boys 
and girls are cared for in this manner. 

Last year a Chamber of Commerce 
was formed in Crewe as a result of 
efforts on the part of the club’s Com- 
mittee on Public Affairs. All of the 
officers of the Chamber are, in fact, 
Kiwanians. So far an industry has 
been secured for the town and plans 
are being made to interest others. 

During the 1936-1937 school term, 
the Parent-Teachers’ Association sug- 
gested a supervised public playground. 
The Kiwanis club worked right along 
on this activity, aiding financially and 
in other ways, and the club is now 
sponsor of the project. The play- 
ground is open during the spring, sum- 
mer and fall months and there is a 
paid supervisor with assistants on hand 
during this period. About 150 chil- 
dren and adults visit and take part in 
the playground programs daily. Last 
summer the Kiwanis club entered a 
softball team in the regular league 
and it will do the same next summer. 

In addition to these activities the 
club has had a part in supplying 
braces, glasses, etc., to several chil- 
dren and has some funds available for 
any assistance that thorough investiga- 
tions show to be necessary. 
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Indiana District Vocational Guidance 
Conference Held at Purdue University 


on Vocational Guidance were 

cautioned against teaching youth 
the delusions of omnipotence in an ad- 
dress given by Dr. F. B. Knight, direc- 
tor of the Purdue division of education 
and applied psychology, before an In- 
diana Kiwanis. district conference 
called on Saturday afternoon, Febru- 
ary 19, by Prof. Russell Greenly, vo- 
cational trades and industry specialist 
of the university and chairman of the 
Indiana District Committee on Voca- 
tional Guidance. 

Approximately 80 persons from 
Lafayette, Evansville, Ft. Wayne, and 
15 other towns were in attendance for 
the conference held in the Purdue Uni- 
versity Memorial Union Building. 

Good schools were offered by Dr. 
Knight as the solution—“ the 
mainspring of solution . . .”—for the 
new phenomenon in mid-western civili- 
zation—the increase in numbers of 
state wards or subjects. Vocational 


[von Vo Kiwanis committeemen 








Prominent 
recently at 
Division of Education and Applied Reychology ; 
diana, public schools; Prof. Russell Greenly, Pur 





training was described as being ex- 
tremely helpful in directing youth into 
successful pathways of life. 

Miss Clare Coolidge, assistant dean 
of women at Purdue, spoke briefly 
about guidance problems at the uni- 
versity among co-eds. J. Ralph Irons, 
superintendent of Evansville schools, 
presented a paper entitled, “The Guid- 
ance Program in the Evansville Public 
Schools.” 

The afternoon program under the 
direction of Professor Greenly, con- 
sisted of discussions by Russel H. 
Earle, Ft. Wayne Kiwanian, on ‘“Pro- 
cedures in Counseling’; Henry 
Schulze, LaPorte Kiwanian, on ‘‘Need 
for Adult Guidance’; Dale Myers, 
Marion Kiwanian, on “What Kiwanis 
Clubs Are Doing in Providing Guidance 
in the Schools’; and William L. 
Howard, Logansport Kiwanian, on 


“What Kiwanis Can Do for the Out- 
of-School Youth.” 





ersonalities who appeared on the Kiwanis Vocational Guidance Conference program held 
urdue University are ae above: Left to right: Dr. F. 

i Superintendent a Irons of the Evansville, In- 
due vocational guida 


B. Knight, director of the Purdue 


nce specialist and chairman of 


the Indiana District Committee on Vocational Guidance; Miss Clare Coolidge, assistant dean of women 
at Purdue; and District Governor John T. Kester of Noblesville. 


Schools for Shut-Ins 


By PAUL B. HANAWALT 
Superintendent of Schools and Member, Kiwanis Club of Puyallup, Washington 


shut-in boy or girl does with his 

time? Have you ever felt the 
intense desire to do something really 
constructive for such boys and girls? 
Such a thought is surely a worthy one 
for any citizen of a community. Some- 
thing can be done to help solve this 
problem. The purpose of this article 
is to relate how a Child Welfare Com- 
mittee of a Kiwanis club initiated a 


ie you ever wondered what a 


movement which resulted in a program 
of real service to shut-in boys and 
girls. 

The inspiration for this movement 
came to me when one of these boys 
appeared before our Kiwanis club to 
sing a solo. He had never done such 
a thing before in his life. The solo 
was well rendered. He had real ability. 
His sincerity impressed me. His earn- 
estness appealed to me. He had ac- 
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tually done something for us. This, 
I was told, made him extremely happy. 
It makes anyone happy when he does 
something for others. This, in fact, is 
the key to happiness for all of us. 
The thought came to me: Can’t we do 
something for this boy? This project 
was the result. 

This idea, consisting of a school for 
shut-ins, was explained to the Child 
Welfare Committee of our club. From 
the very first, the committee was fa- 
vorably impressed. Twenty-five dol- 
lars was allotted as a sum for experi- 
mental purposes in this movement. The 
work was started with two children 
in one family. The mother and father 
were contacted as to whether or not 
they would approve of such an ex- 
periment. They not only approved the 
experiment, but welcomed the plan en- 
thusiastically. The service rendered 
to these two children seemd to have 
such outstanding possibilities that an 
extension of the plan was carefully 
considered. 

To make a long story short, state at- 
tendance money was added to the fund 
which the Kiwanis club furnished, so 
that a sufficient amount is now avail- 
able for us to have a full-time teacher 
for this work. We now have eight 
pupils. These boys and girls range in 
age from seven to nineteen. They are 
doing school work ranging from grade 
one to some high school work. Two of 
the children are in one family and 
another lives next door. This makes 
it possible for us to have a class of 
three. The other boys and girls are 
taught individually. It is necessary, 
of course, for the teacher to go to the 
homes of these students. 

Our purpose in this work is to teach 
the boys and girls the proper attitude 
which they should take towards their 
disability and to give them every op- 
portunity possible to develop their 


talents. We have found that these 
students do have talents. They do 
make rapid improvement. They are 


earnest and sincere in their work. One 
of the boys was not able to read when 
our classes started. He is able to read 
now and does a considerable amount 
of it. One of our girls is developing 
into a fine dramatic reader. Another 
one of our girls loves to read dialogue. 
Another one has always been inter- 
ested in taking piano lessons, and our 
teacher is accommodating her insofar 
as she is able to do so. She is making 
rapid progress. One boy and one girl 
carry parts independently in music. It 
has been possible, therefore, together 
with the teacher, to work out a trio 
which sounds very well. 


These students are doing actual 
academic work. Much of it must be 
put, however, in a very interesting 
way. It is necessary, therefore, for 
the teacher to work out interesting 
devices to be used in their studying. 
Some day we hope and expect that we 
will have an entire program put on 
before our Kiwanis club by these shut- 
in children. 


I believe that such a program can 
be carried on in almost any com- 
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munity. It may be necessary to meet 
with the boys and girls less often. If, 
however, the teacher can meet with 
them only once a week, the plan would 
be very much worth while. 

If you are looking for an oppor- 
tunity to serve, we recommend this 
one to you. If you see fit to under- 
take this responsibility, and get as 
much happiness as we do when results 
are viewed, then our efforts in writing 
this article have been repaid manifold. 


West Palm Beach Under- 
Privileged Child Benefit 
By MERRILL MEADE 


Member, Kiwanis Club of West Palm 
Beach, Florida 


the West Palm Beach Kiwanis club 

has assured its county-wide under- 
privileged child work of sufficient funds 
for the year through its annual Under- 
Privileged Child Benefit given on the 
night of February 28, at the Paramount 
Theatre in Palm Beach, with Arthur 
Hammerstein and Sam H. Harris, as 
producers, and C. W. Carroll as Gen- 
eral Chairman. 

As in the past years of this oldest 
consecutive annual benefit in the coun- 
try, a packed house composed of social- 
ites and others greeted the show that 
contained approximately fifteen acts, 
headed by Harry Richman as master of 
ceremonies, and introducing such stars 
of the radio, screen and stage as Hilde- 
garde, singer of international repute; 
Eddie Garr, mimic extraordinaire; The 
Hartmans, sensational satirists of ada- 
gio dancing: Irene Bordoni, Frenchsong- 
stress, favorite with Palm Beachers; 
Bernice Claire, sweet prima donna of 
stage and screen operetta; Hal le Roy, 
youthful tap dancing sensation of stage 
and screen; Robert Chisholm, great 
Australian baritone of the musical 
comedy stage. 

Also, petite Ella Logan, singing star 
of “Goldwyn Follies”; Joe E. Lewis, 
noted comedian; Al Trahan and his 
company with their musical-comic act; 
Bugs Baer, famous humorist; Gloria 
Grafton, singing star of “Jumbo” of 
the stage and Maximillian Bergere, 
noted orchestra maestro, and an aug- 
mented orchestra from the Palm Beach 
Biltmore and Whitehall Hotels, oper- 
ated by the Henry L. Doherty interests. 

Ever since 1926, when Mr. Carroll 
was inspired to raise funds by staging 
the first Kiwanis Benefit, Mr. Hammer- 
stein and Mr. Harris have produced the 
annual affair, which has been the only 
method used by West Palm Beach Ki- 
wanis club to obtain funds for their 
ever-expanding under-privileged clinic 
work in Palm Beach county. 


Fi the thirteenth consecutive year, 
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Above are charter members of the Kiwanis Club of Auburn, New York, who attended its eighteenth 


anniversary meeting. Standing, left to right: 
Roseboom, E. E. Purington, A. J. 


Tuxill, Ernest M. Porter, John 
Lauer, E. E. Kent and L. B. Sawyer. Seated, left to right: Edgar 


. Leo, Philip A. 


S. Mosher, S. J. Nichols, James B. Herbert and Thomas A. Hislop. 


And They Cut Down the Old Pine Tree! 


By WILLIAM E. HOFFMAN 
Member, Kiwanis Club of Wausau, Wisconsin 


NE of the last of the big pines 
of Wisconsin, relic of the early 
logging days, is going to be on 

constant view in the Court-House 
Square at Wausau. It would, of 
course, have been far better to have 
had the living tree as a monument, but 
the top had been seriously damaged 
in a storm and it was cut down. And 
besides few if any visitors would have 
ever seen it at its original location 
at the Harry Goering camps of the 
Yawkey-Alexander Lumber Company 
about fifty miles north of Wausau. 

The tree was 150 feet in height, six 
feet in diameter and 16 feet in circum- 
ference. It was estimated to be about 
500 years old. It scaled 15,000 board 
feet of lumber. 

This Big Pine Tree Monument is an 
activity and a project of the Kiwanis 
Club of Wausau. The arrangements 
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were in charge of a committee headed 
by Kiwanians J. P. Duskey and Walter 
Greve. The log was donated by the 
Yawkey-Alexander Lumber Company. 

In connection with the mounting of 
the log at the court-house the Kiwanis 
club held a lumberjack dinner at the 
lumber camp with more than 300 pres- 
ent including old time lumberjacks, 
newsreel photographers and newspaper 
men. When one of these old trees is 
glorified it’s news sure enough. Some 
great tales of the old logging days of 
Wisconsin featured the party and the 
Kiwanis Club of Wausau received sin- 
cere praise for doing a really construc- 
tive piece of work. 

The log was placed on Court-House 
Square with appropriate ceremonies 
and as soon as weather conditions per- 
mit it will be mounted on a concrete 
base under suitable shelter. 


SCHOFIELD 





The photograph shows a group of Wausau, Wisconsin, Kiwanians posed around the base log of one 
of the last of the big pines of Wisconsin, taken incidental to the mounting of the log in the Wausau 
County Court-House Square. 
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Marquette, Michigan, Has 
Famous Musicians as Guests 


It is a distinct feather in the cap of 
the Kiwanis Club of Marquette that it 
was able to entertain recently the Hel- 
sinki University, Finland, Chorus, a 
male a capella choir, on its first Amer- 
ican tour, which included stop-overs at 
only New York City, Boston, Chicago, 
Marquette and Duluth. 

Seventeen members of the chorus 
were the guests of the Kiwanis club on 
this gala occasion. The honor was 
made possible for the club by Kiwanian 
Matt Hirvonen, a Finnish businessman 
of Marquette. The Marquette Kiwan- 
ians were the first group of businessmen 
in the United States to entertain the 
famous male chorus, according to the 
musicians, who liked the idea so much 
that they favored the Kiwanians with 
song after song during the luncheon 
hour. 

Some of the members of the chorus 
are alumni of Helsinki University; oth- 
ers are students there now. 


Memphis, Tennessee, Is 
a Leader in Safety Work 


The Kiwanis Club of Memphis is 
doing something practical about the 
safety problem among school children. 
Since 1925 the club has sponsored the 
Junior Safety Council and although 
45,000 children go to school every day 
in Memphis, there have been no chil- 
dren killed while going to or from 
school since the Memphis club took 
over the sponsorship of the junior 
traffic officers. 

From funds raised through the 
club’s annual barbecue, the club was 
able to buy 500 white rain coats and 
hats for the patrol boys in the 34 
public and parochial schools. 

Wide-spread public commendation 
has been given the Memphis club as a 
result of its safety activities. Leonard 
H. Dille is chairman of the safety di- 
vision of the Memphis club. Partly 
due to the activities of the Junior 
Safety patrols, Memphis was recog- 
nized as the second safest city in the 
United States by the National Safety 
Council. 





Members of the Junior Safety Council sponsored b 


coats and hats furnished by the Kiwanis club. The 
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The young man in the center is Billy Brookshier, champion in the Light-Weight division of Ken- 
tucky’s Golden Gloves Tournament, trained by the WPA Recreation Center of Winchester, which is 


sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Winchester, Kentucky. 


Others in the picture, left to right, are: 


Mrs. T. W. Swope, director of WPA work in Winchester; Elmer Decker, athletic director of the 
WPA and trainer of the champion; Secretary Franklin W. Stevenson; President Frank J. Ogden; 
and Burbridge Ratliff, chairman of the club’s Committee on Under-Privileged Child Work. 


Winchester, Kentucky, 
Sponsors a Winner 


The Kiwanis Club of Winchester 
sponsors the WPA Recreation Center 
and also the N. Y. A. of the city. This 
work has been assigned to the Under- 
Privileged Child Committee, of which 
N. B. Ratliff is chairman. The WPA 
sponsored and trained a boy who en- 
tered the Lexington Herald-Leader 
Golden Gloves Tournament in Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky. This boy, through very 
courageous fighting with a broken nose 
from the start, won the light-weight 
championship of the state. He, with 


others representing Kentucky, also par- 
ticipated in the National Golden Gloves 
Tournament conducted in Chicago re- 
cently. The Kiwanis club is very proud 
of its winner, whom they sponsored. 


Montclair, New Jersey, Scores 
Goal in Football Banquet 


Members of the Kiwanis Club of 
Montclair proved for the twelfth con- 
secutive time recently that although 
they suffered a deficit as a result of 
their annual football banquet tendered 
to the Montclair High School squad and 
coaches, they still have made a valu- 
able contribution to character building 
and have gained a great deal in public 
good will. The report of the committee 
in charge showed a deficit of $87.34, 
but this was materially offset by the 
favorable comment received from the 
press and the public at large for the 
spirit of the club in giving this banquet 
each year at the close of the football 
season to the team, whether they have 
won, lost or tied. 
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the Kiwanis Club of Memphis, Tennessee, posed for the above ee dressed in their white rain 
gentlemen in the foreground are Police Commissioner Clifford 


avis and City Judge Marion Boyd, 


who have praised the Memphis club for their splendid safety work. 














The Kiwanis Club of Port Huron, Michigan, is rightfully proud of the boy scout troop which it 
sponsors. 


This past season a losing team was 
feated, but the enthusiasm was as 
strong as though the Montclair High 
School had come out on top, as it had 
for the past three years. The Kiwanis 
club endeavors to tie the program up 
each year with a different college hav- 
ing former members of the high school 
team on its squad. The last occasion 
was designated as “Fordham Night.” 
An outstanding feature of the last ban- 
quet was the establishment of an an- 
nual award to be designated as the 
“Kiwanis K” to be given to a senior 
member of the squad who has won a 
varsity letter and whose athletic stand- 
ing has been of the highest caliber, and 
who in addition has attained the high- 
est average scholastic standing over his 
entire high school career. The selection 
of the winner was made by a commit- 
tee of the club in conjunction with the 
school officials. Another innovation at 
the last banquet was the invitation ex- 
tended to the fathers of the boys of the 
squad and to the young men of the 
Montclair High School Alumni Asso- 
ciation residing in and near Montclair. 


Schenectady, New York, Celebrates 
Birthday of Sunnyview Hospital-School 


In honor of the twenty-third anni- 
versary of Kiwanis International and 
the tenth birthday of Sunnyview, the 
Eastern New York Orthopedic Hos- 
pital-School for crippled children which 
was established through the efforts of 
the club, members of the Kiwanis Club 
of Schenectady held their regular 
luncheon meeting at Sunnyview. Im- 
mediate Past District Governor Wel- 
lington Jones was the principal speak- 
er, his theme being, “Kiwanis Educa- 
tion.” Kiwanian C. H. Wolcott, presi- 
dent of the board of supervisors of 


Sunnyview, gave an interesting talk 
on the history and activities of the 
hospital-school. 

The club’s interest in crippled chil- 
dren dates back to 1923 when braces 
and wheel chairs were donated to poor, 
crippled children in the city. This in- 
terest never ceased and in 1928 Sunny- 
view was opened to crippled youngsters 
whose families could not afford the 
provision of medical attention. 

A campaign was started by the club 
to raise funds for a hospital and 
through the efforts of the members 
and others interested in children, 
enough money was raised to buy a 
three-story frame building on the site 
where the present building now stands. 
Ten days before the children were to 
be moved into the building, it burned 
to the ground. Through the efforts 
of the club, money was raised again 
and shortly after the fire a new build- 
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ing was completed and was opened for 
use. Since the opening of the hos- 
pital the Kiwanis club has taken a con- 
tinued interest in it and has donated 
each year toward this worthy cause. 
Immediate Past District Governor 
Jones in his address on this occasion 
said: “You have built for all time a 
beautiful example of the Kiwanis pre- 
cept of brotherly love. The principles 


-upon which we based our Kiwanis edu- 


cation program last year were those of 
brotherhood and friendship. Sunny- 
view Hospital is a splendid example of 
the carrying out of these principles 
by the Schenectady club.” 

While this hospital accommodates 
35 patients, it also takes care of about 
75 out patients each week for special 
treatments. The building is modern 
and well-equipped with health-building 
devices. The in patients’ education 
continues at Sunnyview where there 
are well-lighted classrooms and teach- 
ers appointed by the City Board of 
Education. The hospital is regularly 
attended by the doctors of Schenec- 
tady, who donate their services. 

At the recent meeting of the club 
held at Sunnyview, President John E. 
Kelly presided and introduced mem- 
bers of the hospital staff. Following 
the meeting the members made a tour 
of the building, conducted by Miss 
Anastatia McConnell, supervisor. 


Beverly Hills, California, 
Conducts a Successful Play Day 


Beverly Hills, with a population said 
by the Chamber of Commerce to be 
32,000, has three city parks with 25 
acres devoted to lawns, putting greens, 
ball diamonds, a bowling green, a swim- 
ming pool, 17 tennis courts and other 
facilities. City Playground Director H. 
D. McCary had a staff large enough only 
to operate the swimming pool and the 
tennis courts. Play on other parts of 
the parks had been without supervision. 

In May, 1937, the Kiwanis Club of 
Beverly Hills and other interested civic 
organizations petitioned the City Coun- 
cil to provide a staff of playground su- 
pervisors. The City Council responded 
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Sunnyview, above, is an ortho 
efforts of the Kiwanis Club of : 
interest in the 


dic hospital-school for crippled children, established through the 
chenectady, New York, ten years ago. The club has taken an active 
ospital school since its opening. 
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by employing trained personnel for the 
work. The Board of Education codp- 
erated by keeping playground super- 
visors on the school grounds. 

The first annual Beverly Hills Play 
Day was sponsored by the Kiwanis club 
last August. Contests with different 
age groups for both boys and girls in 
many events including tennis, swim- 
ming, foot races, indoor ball, volley- 
ball, ping-pong and horseshoes were 
held with an estimated 3000 youngsters 
taking part in the competition. (See 
frontispiece in this issue of The Ki- 
wanis Magazine for pictures taken on 
this occasion.) Preliminary trials were 
held on the individual playgrounds, 
from which winners went for the finals. 
Over 200 young people took home first, 
second or third place ribbons as tangible 
evidence that Kiwanis is interested in 
boys and girls. 


Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, Continues 
Its Interest in Agriculture 


During 1937 the Saskatoon club, 
under the leadership of its Committee 
on Agriculture, followed the precedent 
established in recent years of codper- 
ating with the Extension Department 
of the University of Saskatchewan and 
with various farm clubs and organiza- 
tions. 

In May of last year the club assisted 
in the formation of the Delisle Junior 
Poultry club, under the guidance of 
Prof. Rae of the University of Sas- 
katchewan. Five hundred chicks were 
supplied to the boys and girls of this 
club. The arrangements provided that 
the young people pay half of the pur- 
chase price of these chicks and that the 
Kiwanis club pay the balance. 

Later in the year the Cory Dairy 
Herd Improvement Association held its 
annual gathering and on this occasion 
two Kiwanis cups were awarded. 

In July the Committee on Agricul- 
ture codperated with the Saskatoon 
Fair Board in sponsoring the Farm 
Boys Camp. The Kiwanis shield was 
awarded to the winning team in the 
grain judging competition and in addi- 
tion, each member of this team won 





Members of the boys’ club sponsored b 
in the city’s fire truck. 


a handsome fountain pen presented by 
the Kiwanis club. 

In November the club awarded first, 
second and third prizes to the winners 
in each of three different groups in 
the Delisle Junior Poultry Club con- 
test. 

On a number of occasions during 
the year the club had special speakers 
on agriculture so that this activity was 
given a large share of attention by 
all the members. The club is continu- 
ing its interest along these lines and 
many interesting features are being 
carried out this year. 


Canton, Illinois, Continues 


Its Fine Work Among Boys 


The year 1937 was a busy one for 
the Committee on Boys’ Work of the 
Canton club. The members sponsored 
65 boys during the year, 30 boys being 
handled the first half of the year and 
35 the second half. Most of the boys 
are from the sixth grade. 

Among the outstanding activities of 
the boys’ club were a trip through the 
International Harvester Plow Factory, 
the largest in the world; a visit to Old 
Salem, the old home site of Abraham 
Lincoln; a trip to Dickson’s Mounds, 
where 250 skeletons of unknown age 
are preserved; a trip through the Pub- 
lic Service Ice Plant and other indus- 
tries. In addition to these educational 
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_the Kiwanis Club of Canton, Illinois, had a thrilling ride 
Fire Chief George Ruey is a member of the 


iwanis club. 


trips, the boys were provided with in- 
struction in swimming and diving, bas- 
ketball, baseball and handicraft work. 
The Y.M.C.A. codperated by giving 
space for the physical recreation and 
the Salvation Army loaned its building 
for the handicraft work. 

At the close of 1937, through the 
courtesy of Kiwanis Fire Chief George 
Ruey, the boys were given a ride on 
the fire truck through the business sec- 
tion of Canton, arrayed in their red 
sweaters bearing the Kiwanis emblem 
which were their Christmas gifts from 
members of the club. Following their 
ride they were treated to doughnuts, 
milk and candy. 

The cost of operation for the boys’ 
work was less than $50 for the year, 
but the value to the boys who partici- 
pated was invaluable. Loudest in 
praise of the boys’ work was Chief of 
Police Cook, whose records reveal a 
big drop in juvenile delinquency. The 
boys met three times during the year 
with the Kiwanians at their regular 
luncheon meeting. Different club mem- 
bers joined in the boys’ activities once 
a week. The same group of boys are 
participating in the 1938 program, 


there being an average attendance of 
25. 

The Committee on Boys’ Work is 
made up of Sidney Hutchings, chair- 
man, J. E. Hartstirn, Lawrence Mc- 
Munn, Carter Wertman and Cecil Row- 
ley. 





A total of 1,200 children from the first to the fifth grades were examined at the dental clinic which was sponsored recently by the Kiwanis Club of Roanoke 


Rapids, North Carolina. 


Of this number 940 were given treatment. The club paid its portion of the clinic expense by last year’s minstrel revue. 








Admiring the Shrine of the Constitution which will be presented 

by the Kiwanis Club of San Antonio, Texas, to the San Antonio 

senior school whose student writes the best essay on the Constitu- 

tion, are: Left, President C. W. Miller and right, Ward Orsinger, 
chairman of the Essay Contest Committee. 


San Antonio, Texas, Presents 
a Shrine of the Constitution 


It is frequently said that every 
American should read the Constitu- 
tion at least once a year. Although 
few will take the trouble to do this, 
the Kiwanis club believes that every 
high school boy and girl should famil- 
iarize himself with the Constitution 
and so far as practicable, learn about 
its historical background. 

Because it will encourage _ such 
study, the Constitution Essay Contest 
that the Kiwanis Club of San Antonio 


is sponsoring for San Antonio senior 
school students may render distinct 
civic and cultural _ service. Cash 


prizes will be awarded by the club to 
the writers of the best and next best 
essays. Then the club will bestow an 
impressive, lastingly useful Shrine of 
the Constitution upon the winning pu- 
pil’s school. The shrine contains a 
facsimile copy of the historic docu- 
ment and pictures of the signers. 


Monmouth, Illinois, Has Fine Record 


of Under-Privileged Child Work 


In a recent report the Monmouth club 
has set down some of its accomplish- 
ments in the field of under-privileged 
child work. Much has been done for 
boys and girls so that they might enjoy 
a better life and thereby become better 
citizens. The under-nourished have been 
supplied with milk; through the dental 
clinic more than 300 children have been 
helped; many have had tonsil operations 
and glasses, and treatments have been 
furnished children with defective eyes. 
A dinner was given recently when each 
Kiwanian had as his guest one or more 
children. A trip was made to Spring- 
field to visit the Lincoln Memorial and 
other places of interest, 322 children 
being furnished free transportation and 
dinner on this occasion. It was an out- 
ing which will be remembered for many 
years by those participating. 

Later a trip was made to the Keokuk 
Dam which was enjoyed by a large num- 
ber. Arrangements were made for free 


passage over the Burling- 
ton Bridge. After seeing 
the sights of the Dam, the 
youngsters enjoyed supper 
at Hamilton. On another 
occasion 50 children were 
taken to the circus and it 
goés without saying that 
they enjoyed that event. 

The Youth’s Companion 
was sent for one year into 
the homes of about 100 
young people where the 
parents were unable to 
furnish literature suitable 
for them. Subscriptions 
have been made annually 
to the Y.M.C.A. and mem- 
berships have been fur- 
nished many worthy 
young people. 


Mankato, Minnesota, Maintains 
a Successful Camp for Young People 


Camp Patterson, the major project 
of the Kiwanis Club of Mankato, Minne- 
sota, established in 1929, was made pos- 
sible through the generosity of Ki- 
wanian H. A. Patterson and his sister, 
who provided the funds for the pur- 
chase of the land and the erection of the 
main lodge. The camp consists of a 
beautifully wooded ten-acre tract on the 
east shore of Lake Washington about 
15 miles northeast of Mankato. 

The main lodge, which cost some 
$3500, has a kitchen, dining room and 
a wide porch providing ample accom- 
modations for 100 boys and girls. There 
have been built six substantial cabins 
with four more planned for the imme- 
diate future as the funds are available. 
In the meantime, army squad tents are 
used for the camps. 

The swimming beach is fine, the lake 
clean and beautiful, and there are 
grounds adequate for a great variety 
of games and sports. The camp is in 
constant use during the summer, some 
800 boys and girls each getting a week’s 
outing under the direct supervision of 
such organizations as the Y.M.C.A., 
Y.W.C.A., Boy Scouts, Camp Fire Girls 
and 4-H Clubs, each organization be- 
ing allotted a definite number of weeks. 
Besides the Kiwanis club’s provision 
for buildings, equipment and main- 
tenance, the individual members of the 
club finance some 50 boys and girls who 
could not otherwise have the outing. 
Camp leaders have many interesting 
and touching stories of the youngsters 
who are having their first experience 
in camp and often their first chance to 
learn to swim. As these youngsters are 
known only to the camp directors, they 
mingle on equal footing with others 
with some very fine social results. 

The title of the camp is in the hands 
of the Board of Trustees of the Kiwanis 
club, the direct administration of the 
property being in charge of a Camp 
Committee in the club. Funds for build- 
ing and maintenance have been provid- 
ed in various ways—by direct donation, 
by amateur minstrels, special movies 
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and entertainment courses, and last 
year by a very successful “Gay Nine- 
ties” ball. The club also has a monthly 
“poverty lunch” with a saving of fifteen 
cents per member present, which goes 
into the camp fund and amounts to 
about $100 a year. The organizations 
pay fifty cents per child per week as 
their contribution. Four of the six cab- 
ins have been built largely at “bees” 
of the club members, followed by hearty 
dinners provided by the kitchen squad 
of members, who have established a 
reputation as good cooks and providers. 

Camp leaders of the boys and girls 
and all who visit the camp are tremen- 
dously enthusiastic over its location, 
equipment and possibilities for service. 





In the pictures reading from top to bottom: (1) 
A group of Kiwanians from the Mankato, Minne- 
sota, club about to start on the building of Camp 
Patterson; (2) In the process of construction; 
(3) A glimpse of the cabins; (4) Some of the 
enthusiastic attendants at Camp Patterson. 
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Salem, West Virginia, 
Broadens a Horizon 


It was a small world to Ancle 
Hutson, at the age of eighteen, until 
the Kiwanis Club of Salem, West Vir- 
ginia, broadened his horizon. An at- 
tack of infantile paralysis at the age 
of two left him a serious cripple for 
life. Because of his physical handicap 
he was unable to avail himself of the 
opportunity afforded by the public 
schools to procure an education. 

Ancle’s optimism and determination, 
as a newsboy, hobbling about the 
streets of the city, attracted the at- 
tention of Kiwanians as they bought 
his papers from day to day. 

Early in the year of 1929 the Under- 
Privileged Child Committee attempted 
medical treatment only to learn, after 
a series of examinations by orthopedic 
specialists, that nothing could be done 
to improve his physical condition. At- 
tention was then turned to his mental 
development and a private tutor was 
hired. Ancle soon learned to read, 
write, and master simple problems in 
arithmetic. At the end of the second 
year’s tutoring he had become very pro- 
ficient in grammar school subjects. 

Ancle took such a keen interest in 
his schooling and was so appreciative 
that Kiwanis wanted to render further 
service and assistance. In 1931 a small 
newsstand (see photograph) was 
erected on a vacant lot and Ancle was 
set up in business for himself. Dona- 
tions by Kiwanians were gladly made 
—lumber by a lumber dealer, paint by 
a paint store, hardware by a hardware 
store, etc. Kiwanians endorsed a note 
at the bank to provide working capital. 

Today Ancle’s Newsstand is one of 
the busiest places in town selling pa- 
pers, magazines, tobaccos, confections, 
etc., and Ancle Hutson, now 26, is the 
proud owner of a successful business, 
a small piece of real estate, and has a 
bank account. 

Two years ago he said, “Kiwanis has 
done so much for me I would like to 
show my appreciation. I wonder if I 
could become a member of the club; 
maybe I could help somebody.” He 
was taken into the club, has a 100 
per cent attendance record, and is one 
of the club’s' most enthusiastic 
boosters. 


Mississippi Products Day 
at Columbus, Mississippi 


At the request of the Mississippi Ad- 
vertising Commission, of which Kiwan- 
ian Ed Lipscomb, former district secre- 
tary-treasurer is director, the Kiwanis 
Club of Columbus sponsored a “Missis- 
sippi Products Parade” with an all- 
Mississippi products’ luncheon. The 
club had splendid newspaper publicity 
on this activity. 

Members of the club and their guests 
assembled to enjoy the balmy Missis- 
sippi February weather with a temper- 
ature of 82 degrees and the sumptuous 
feast which was served on the patio of 
the Gilmer Hotel. All of the food served 
at the banquet was Mississippi-grown. 








Ancle Hutson’s Newsstand is one of the busiest 
laces in town. It was the Kiwanis Club of 
salem, West Virginia, that gave Ancle his start. 


The accompanying photograph was 
taken after the banquet and the smiles 
and satisfied expressions seem to express 
the general feeling of “we are all glad 
we are Mississippians.” 

The club feels that in sponsoring this 
activity it gave Mississippi a very good 
boost. 


Barrie, Ontario—Two polio cases and 
one crippled boy were taken to Toronto 
by the club recently for treatment. 
Children of several families are being 
supplied with milk and other necessities 
by the club, which also donated a large 
sum to the Red Cross recently to pur- 
chase winter clothing for under-privi- 
leged children. 
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Columbiana, Ohio—The club has 
been exceptionally active in raising 
funds for its under-privileged child 
work, sponsoring an alumni basketball 
game and a dance during the Christmas 
holidays, from which substantial profits 
were received. The club is caring for 
a high school student suffering with 
heart trouble, whose parents are desti- 
tute and are unable to handle the situa- 
tion. 


Riverside, California—The boy scout 
troop sponsored by the club was pro- 
vided a new home at the county coun- 
cil headquarters, the club’s Boy Scout 
Committee staging a house-warming. 
Other activities of the Riverside club 
have been the provision of scholarship 
loans totaling $300, given to four jun- 
ior college students; and the furnishing 
of milk to under-nourished children of 
the city schools by the Welfare Com- 
mittee. 


Central Detroit, Michigan—One of 
the club’s recent meetings was held in 
honor of its past presidents, who were 
presented with framed certificates in 
appreciation of their services. There 
were a number of clever stunts at this 
meeting, which made it one long to be 
xemembered by those attending it. 


Provo, Utah—Recently the Kiwanis 
club of Provo joined with the Chamber 
of Commerce and the other civic clubs 
of Provo to honor the Brigham Young 
University football team and coaching 
staff. One hundred and forty-one peo- 
ple participated in the event. Dr. 
Harris, president of the University, Dr. 
Christenson, chairman of the Athletic 
Council, Coach Kimball and Clayton 
Jenkins of the Chamber of Commerce 
were the speakers. 
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The above picture was taken just after luncheon on the occasion of the ‘‘Mississippi_All-Products 


Parade’’ sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Columbus, “ee i 

At the on the ‘'M,’ 
holder at the Mississippi State College for Women, V th 
ais i Riwaais scholarship holder of Lee High Band; and at the end of the ‘‘M’’ is 
W. C. Hudson, club pianist. 


are the three speakers of the day. 


M’’ is Joe Thelgie, 
Mrs. 


Besides Kiwanians in the picture 
’ left, is the Kiwanis scholarship 
iss Mary Frances Loftis; in the middle of the 
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Amarillo Offers Two Good Suggestions 


By GARFORD L. WILKINSON 
Chairman, Publicity Committee, Kiwanis Club cf Amarillo, Texas 


UT HERE on the high plains of 
& Texas where winds whisper of 

lonely cow camps, of trails that 
lead to dreams come true, of oppor- 
tunities waiting to be claimed, and 
where the sun shines almost every day 
(advertisement), Easter bunnies have 
ears as long as a Missouri mule and 
trees are as scarce as a desultory Ki- 
wanian. 

Notwithstanding the lack of sure- 
enough Easter bunnies that bring rain- 
bow colored eggs to all the good little 
Jimmies and Marys, Billies and Susans, 
and the lack, too, of a provident, tree- 
conscious relative of Mother Nature, 
the Amarillo Kiwanis club, among its 
many doings, takes the sting out of an 
otherwise disappointing situation and 
salves it over with an annual event 
which grows bigger and bigger, year 
on year. 

This is the Easter egg hunt, in which 
thousands of boys and girls, whose 
ages range from three to twelve years, 
participate. Thousands of eggs are 
colored and hidden by boy scouts in 
one of the city’s largest parks. A large 
number of the eggs are colored in solid 
gold, silver, etc., and the youngsters 
who find these exchange them for cash 
awards varying from ten cents to three 
dollars. 

The park is divided into two fields 
of action. One side is given over to 
the younger and smaller egg retriev- 
ers; the other side is the hunting 
ground for the older and larger ones. 
The need for such an arrangement is 
obvious. The two groups are lined up 
under the direction of the Boy Scouts 


and Kiwanians. Each group faces its 
objective. A Scout’s bugle sounds the 
charge; the willing campaigners are 
“over the top.”” The search for eggs, 
for cash awards, for pride that follows 
success is contagious. It’s a toss-up 
which of the groups has the most fun 
—the youngsters, the Boy Scouts or 
the sponsoring Kiwanians. When the 
hunt is ended the prize egg finders are 
lined up to receive their guerdons of 
honor—money for ice cream, shows or 
lollypops. 

Of course Arbor Day doesn’t hold 
the high glee that is associated with 
the Easter egg hunt. However, the 
ceremonies are more impressive and 
the children seem to catch the spirit 
of the occasion and enjoy it, too. Al- 
though the largest crowds are at- 
tracted to the city parks, rural schools 
are not neglected. The Kiwanians are 
divided into groups and similar ob- 
servances are held throughout the 
county, of which Amarillo is the coun- 
ty seat. In Amarillo’s Ellwood Park 
the Kiwanis club has a grove where 
trees are planted on each Arbor Day 
in memory of those Kiwanians who 
have been called away during the 
previous year. Each tree bears a name- 
plate of the one for whom it was 
planted. 

Trees are a luxury in this plains 
country. The scarcity of them here 
causes the inhabitants, both old and 
young, to appreciate one of God’s most 
beautiful gifts to earth. It is entirely 
possible that plains people are more 
conscious of a tree’s beauty-giving 
facilities than are those people who 
dwell where they are so abundant. 
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Harlan, lowa—More than $200 was 
added to the Kiwanis milk fund as a 
result of the efforts of the Little 
Theater Players in their production, 
“Romantic by Request,” presented at 
the high school auditorium. The play, 
which was a three-act comedy, was ably 
directed by Cyrilla Anderson... Mem- 
bers of the Little Theater group were 
guests of the Kiwanis club at one of 
their regular meetings recently. Ki- 
wanian Dean Chapman gave a splendid 
talk on the topic, “‘The Drama of Life.” 


Warren, Pennsylvania—The Com- 
mittee on Boys and Girls Work, under 
the chairmanship of Henry Ledebur, 
had as their guests at a recent meeting 
the officers of the Student Council of 
the Warren High School. The presi- 
dent of the Council spoke splendidly on 
the purposes of the Student Council 
and the vice president of the Council 
announced a forthcoming carnival to 
be given by the high school students 
and to which the Kiwanis club pledged 
its support. These young people were 
entertained by the club in appreciation 
of the splendid work their organization 
did during the Christmas season in 
assisting Kiwanis and the firemen of 
the city to collect and distribute over 
3000 toys to children of needy families. 


Bartlesville, Oklahoma—One of the 
largest and most successful milk fund 
activities in the district is conducted 
by this club. At the Milk Fund show 
held by the club recently more than 
$1,108 was raised. There are 214 chil- 
dren on the club’s milk list receiving 
milk twice each day. The year 1937 
was the eighth successive year that the 
club has been the sole sponsor of the 
milk fund activities of the city. 


Quincy, Illinois—The Quincy club 
held a big milk fund show with after- 
noon and evening performances, fol- 
lowed by a dance. A large sum was 
added to the milk fund which provided 
milk for under-nourished children. 





Left: The start of the Easter egg hunt put on by the Kiwanis Club of Amarillo, Texas. Right: Some of the triumphant winners. 
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Edwin H. Pate, president of the Detroit club is shown making the presentation of parchments to the 
six original charter members of the first Kiwanis club. Standing, left to right: Donald A. Johnston, 


first president; George J. Haas, vice president of the first club; and Charles 


. Cowdin. Seated left to 


right; Harry A. Young, Joseph G. Prance (first Kiwanian) and Charles J. Rapp. 


Detroit Honors Original Kiwanians 


By GEORGE FERRIS 
Member, Kiwanis Club of Detroit and Editor, Kiwanis Krier 


NE of the impressive features of 
the midwinter meeting of the 
Michigan District was the pre- 

sentation by President Edward Pate 
of the Kiwanis Club of Detroit, of a 
beautiful parchment award to each of 
the six original charter members. 

The honored recipients were Joseph 
G. Prance, Donald A. Johnston, Harry 
Young, George Haas, Charles Cowdin 
and Charles Rapp. Joe Prance made 
the acceptance response for the origi- 
nal group. 

The presentation featured a lunch- 
eon session presided over by Claude A. 
Dock, former International Trustee. 

The awards were made on behalf of 


the members of the Detroit club and 
by action of its board of directors. The 
parchments were sixteen inches by 
twelve inches and the hand engrossed 
wording (using Joe Prance as an ex- 
ample) follows: 

THE FIRST KIWANIS SHRINE’S 
HIGHEST AWARD 
Presented to 
Joseph G. Prance 
as one of the 
FOUNDERS OF KIWANIS 
January 20, 1938 
DETROIT KIWANIS CLUB No. 1 

Edward Pate, President 
Wm. Dowler, Secretary 


West Point, Virginia—a Small Club 
with Large Ideas 


By JAMES KIRBY 
Chairman, Publicity Committee 


the York River, which flows by 

the historic town of Yorktown 30 
miles distant, is the little town of West 
Point with less than 2000 inhabitants. 
West Point is surrounded by three riv- 
ers, the Pamunkey on the right, the 
Mattaponi on the left, and the two form 
the York. Its chief industry is the 
manufacture of kraft paper. 

In 1922 a Kiwanis club was built. 
About 24 was the membership and re- 
cently the 15th anniversary of the club 
was observed. The West Point Ki- 
wanis club points with pride to its 
work among the under-privileged chil- 
dren not only in this town but in five 
surrounding counties. Close to 500 
have benefited from this work, many 


Die in Virginia at the foot of 


being sent to hospitals in a seemingly 
hopeless condition but through the 
medium of efficient work on the part of 
Dr. H. P. Mauck of Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, and his associates, these children 
are again back on the road to health 
and happiness. 

Each year the West Point club stages 
its Under-Privileged Child Fund show 
and in each event as high as $1000 has 
been raised to carry on this wonderful 
work. On one occasion $1100 was 
realized from its annual performance, 
the play being staged at the local high 
school. This year a bazaar is being 
planned and at the present time prepa- 
rations are being made to make the 
event one of the most outstanding in 
the history of the club. 
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Once a month, clinics, under the di- 
rection of Dr. H. P. Mauck of Rich- 
mond, are held at the local Community 
Center. Both colored and white are 
given examinations and if found to be 
in need of hospitalization they are sent 
to a Richmond hospital and treated 
free of charge. This year, under the 
leadership of James Cleasby, presi- 
dent of the club, the West Point Ki- 
wanis club is preparing to carry on 
an extensive campaign for the ad- 
vancement of the entire community. 

In 1930 and 1931, a drive was started 
to make West Point a diphtherialess 
town. This plan was suggested by the 
late Rev. Arthur P. Gray, who at that 
time was Rector of St. John’s Episcopal 
Church in West Point. His work was 
not in vain—since that time West 
Point has been without a single case 
of diphtheria, an accomplisment any 
community should be and is proud of. 

The West Point Kiwanis club is 
composed of 37 members and although 
from a material standpoint it may be 
one of the smaller clubs of Kiwanis 
International, from a spiritual angle it 
is one of the largest because of the 
enthusiasm and zeal with which its 
members work toward a set goal. The 
latch key is on the outside of the door 
in West Point and welcomes all with 
open arms. True Virginia and South- 
ern hospitality exists here and if you 
don’t believe it, visit us some time. 


El Segundo, California—The El Se- 
gundo club is interested in many ac- 
tivities. It is reorganizing the Key 
Club, made up of 12 boys from the 
upper grades of the elementary school, 
half of whom are under-privileged. The 
Kiwanians have made scholarship loans 
which make it possible for two young 
women to attend the university and a 
business college respectively. The club 
is now working on the sponsorship of 
the annual flower and pet show at the 
elementary school. 


England, Arkansas—The club had as 
its guests recently eleven ladies of the 
city who were invited by the club for 
the purpose of interesting them in the 
formation of a federated garden club 
for England. As a result there is now 
a new garden club dedicated to the task 
of beautifying England and its homes. 
The Kiwanis club will sponsor a flower 
show this spring in conjunction with 
the garden club. 


Fall River, Massachusetts—The Un- 
der-Privileged Child Committee fur- 
nished 30 pairs of shoes to children of 
pre-school age recently in accordance 
with its established project. 


Alva, Oklahoma—The club  spon- 
sored a benefit basketball game, rais- 
ing sufficient funds to furnish lunches 
for under-privileged children in the 
schools for the balance of the school 
term. 
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Fort Dodge, lowa, 
Continues to Supply Milk 


Back in January, 1932, the Fort 
Dodge Kiwanis Club established “The 
Kiwanis Community Milk Fund,” the 
object being to raise the necessary funds 
to furnish milk to the under-privileged, 
under-nourished children of Fort Dodge. 

The first station was opened early in 
January in a grocery store. The next 
month two additional stations were es- 
tablished in grocery Several 
thousand quarts of milk were distrib- 
uted through these agencies between 
January 15 and May 31 of that year. 
In 1933 a fourth distributing station 
was opened. 

The designation of the families who 
were to receive this milk was left to 
the discretion of the Welfare Associa- 
tion, which issued monthly tickets to 
each family. This ticket stated the 
name of the family, the amount of 
milk they were entitled to have each day, 
and the name of the station at which 
they were to call. The recipient was re- 
quired to bring his own container, be- 
cause at that time the milk was deliv- 
ered in bulk. 

This plan of distribution was fol- 
lowed until 1937, when the codperation 
of the public and parochial schools was 
enlisted. Since then the milk has been 
distributed through ten public and three 
parochial schools. This method of dis- 
tribution has proved highly satisfactory 
in reaching the children who most need 
the nourishment. At the present time 
between 450 and 500 bottles of pasteur- 
ized milk are distributed to the schools 
each morning. The Kiwanis club has 


stores. 


the enthusiastic codperation of the 
teachers and the school nurse in this 
undertaking. 


How is this activity financed? The 
first few years the money was raised by 
voluntary contributions from the public 
and a weekly contribution of ten cents 
from each Kiwanian. Most of the public 
contributions were placed in milk bot- 
tles set up for this purpose in the busi- 
ness houses and clubs about town. From 
this source, plus the members’ contribu- 
tions, almost $300 was raised the first 
year. 

The amount of milk needed continued 
to increase from year to year, so more 
money was required. In recent years 
the Rotary Club has codperated with 


the Kiwanis club in this activity, and a 
joint committee has charge of the rais- 
ing and distribution of the money. 

Every year a local theatre is char- 
tered and a two-day movie and vaude- 
ville show are held. All the expenses 
for this entertainment are paid out of 
the general fund of the two clubs, so 
that every dollar of the proceeds of the 
show is turned into the Milk Fund. An 
active ticket sale, which is unusually 
popular in the community, brings in be- 
tween seven and eight hundred dollars 
each year. 

L. W. Wheeler of the Fort Dodge 
Kiwanis club is secretary of the Com- 
munity Milk Fund, and he will be glad 
to answer any inquiries from Kiwanis 
clubs interested in this subject. 
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ple who paid $900 to see the perfor- 
mance, of which more than $425 was 
cleared for the project. 

Alton’s reaction to this newest Ki- 
wanis project is probably best ex- 
pressed in the following editorial which 
appeared in the Evening Telegraph: 

“Action of the Kiwanis club in 
presenting needed equipment to the 
fire and police departments was com- 
mendable. The police have received 
equipment for the finger-printing de- 
partment; material to improve record- 
keeping; and the fire department has 
received an inhalator, an oxygen tank 
and a first-aid kit. 

“This equipment long has_ been 
needed but the funds of the city never 
seemed such that they could be pro- 








The Kiwanis Club of Alton, Illinois, has performed a valuable public service in furnishing an in- 


halator, oxygen tank and first-aid equipment to the fire department. 


Police equipment for the finger- 


apt. James 


— department and material to improve record-keeping had already been donated by the club. 


rom left to right: Harry Steck, chairman of the committee in charge of this activity; 


Lewis; Fire Chief Thomas Krepel and President Russell Foval. 


Alton, Illinois, 
Gives Inhalator 


The Alton fire department is now 
equipped with a modern double inhala- 
tor with an attachment for infants, an 
oxygen tank and a 36-piece first-aid 
kit, all because the Alton Kiwanis club 
sponsored a wrestling show in January 
which attracted a crowd of 1,000 peo- 








Lined up with their pails for the day’s milk supply, furnished by the Kiwanis Club of Fort Dodge, 


Iowa. The club has been sponsoring this ‘‘milk fund 


activity for many years. 


vided. The Kiwanis club has performed 
a public service, made possible by the 
many persons who codperated to make 
successful the athletic show that made 
this service possible.” 


North St. Louis, Missouri, Has Record 
Attendance at Installation Party 


There were 490 Kiwanians and 
guests at the annual president’s ball 
and installation party of the Kiwanis 
Club of North St. Louis. The toast- 
master of the evening was Ira T. 
Gregg, who introduced the speakers of 
the evening in a very clever manner. 
President William J. Cusick mentioned 
past successes of the club and urged 
even greater codperation on the part 
of the membership in the various ac- 
tivities for this year. 

Judge Edward M. Ruddy spoke on 
the fundamentals of Kiwanis and the 
work of the club for under-privileged 
children. After his talk he presented 
Immediate Past President J. A. Nau- 
mann with a token in appreciation of 
his splendid work as president in 1937. 
The evening was climaxed with danc- 
ing. 
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Here are the three girl winners in the essay contest on the subject, 
conducted by the Kiwanis Club of Fullerton, 

irls are Kiwanians E. H. Salter and 
S. W. McColloch, chairman of the club’s Committee on Agriculture. 


‘Citrus Pests’’ ‘ 
fornia. Standing behind the 


How Fullerton, California, 
Checks on Its Members 


A system of checking that un- 
doubtedly redounds to the _ benefit 
of the secretary of a Kiwanis club is 
that one instituted by Secretary Harry 
Lee Wilber of the Fullerton club. At 
the beginning of the year, he takes a 
very large sheet of blank paper and 
divides it into 28 spaces, representing 
his different club committees. Each is 
headed by the proper designation. Just 
as soon as a committee item is included 
in his weekly bulletin, he makes a note 
of it for insertion in the regular month- 
ly report sent to International Head- 
quarters, the district office and the 
lieutenant governor. 

At the same time he writes a brief 
account of the same activity on the 
large sheet, under the proper heading. 
He says that one would be surprised to 
see how this collection of activities 
grows from week to week. At the end 
of the year outstanding accomplish- 
ments of the club are already on one 
sheet and are properly subdivided. Of 
course this greatly simplifies the prepa- 
ration of the annual achievement report. 

Secretary Wilber writes: “One thing 
is important: when you start this mas- 
ter sheet, do not omit your insertions, 
for even one week. And see that each 
is properly dated.” 


Ottawa, Illinois, Presents a 
Shrine of the Constitution 


With patriotic ceremony, the Ki- 
wanis Club of Ottawa presented a 


beautiful Shrine of the Constitution 
and Declaration of Independence to 
the Ottawa Township High School re- 
cently. The presentation took place 
at a special assembly program attended 
by 1,000 students and a delegation of 
25 Kiwanians. The club members and 
students joined in a pledge of alle- 
giance to the flag and the national an- 
them and other appropriate numbers 





were played by the high 
school band. The _ boys’ 
glee club sang and an in- 
vocation was given by Ki- 
wanian F. Arthur Render. 
The presentation address 
was given by President 
John G. Schumacher of the 
Ottawa club, the principal 
of the high, H. D. Ander- 
son, accepting the shrine 
on behalf of the school. 
The shrine is five feet 
in height and has three 
swinging wings contain- 
ing facsimiles of the two 
historic documents. 


Omak, Washington — 
The club’s Committee on 
Public Affairs codperated 
with the school authorities 
in arranging for the dedi- 
cation of the new junior 
high school building. This 
committee has also worked 
with other agencies of the 
city in securing improve- 
ment of roads leading 


Jali- 
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El Paso, Illinois—The Illinois light- 
weight grade school basketball tourna- 
ment was recently held in El Paso, 
with Kiwanian George W. Graack act- 
ing as manager of the tournament. The 
Kiwanis Club of El Paso donated a 
trophy carrying the legend, ‘Kiwanis 
Club Sportsmanship Trophy 1938”’’ 
which was donated to the team display- 
ing the best sportsmanship during the 
tournament. The award went to the 
Odd Fellows Children’s Home of Lin- 
coln, the presentation being made by 
Kiwanian C. C. Kingdon, chairman of 
the club’s Program Committee. 


Gresham, Oregon—The first annual 
Dad and Lad Banquet sponsored by the 
Gresham club received an enthusiastic 
response from everyone participating. 
One hundred and fifty boys and their 
fathers sat down to a fine dinner. A 
program of fine merit was presented. 
C. C. Spears spoke on “ ‘G’ Men and 
Crime,” pointing out in his talk that 
crime does not pay. There were spe- 


cial musical features and toasts for the 
lads and to the dads were given. 





into the city. It was also 
this committee that was 
mainly responsible for the 
securing of the governor 
of the state as the main 
speaker at a recent meet- 
ing. 


East St. Louis, Illinois 
—The club was host re- 
cently to all people of the 
city interested in housing 
conditions. 


Flushing, New York— 
The Kiwanis club of 
Flushing, New York, pre- 
sented 53 boys with a 
year’s membership in the 
Y.M.C.A. at a recent meet- 
ing. 


* 





President 











The Allamakee County Basketball tournament was sponsored by 
the Kiwanis Club of Lansing, Iowa. 
Past President Fred Schafer, who presented the trophies, furnished 
by the club; Paul Jordan of the New Albin boys, who won the 
boys’ sportsmanship trophy; Clara Gronna of the Waterville cham- 
pionship girls; Leo Sebastian of the Postville championship boys; 
and Superintendent B. H. Graeber of Postville, representing the 
girls’ team, who won the girls’ sportsmanship trophy. 


‘Above, left to right, are 


nd 


rd 





Ss 


ohn G. Schumacher, left, on behalf of the Kiwanis Club of Ottawa, Illinois, 
shrine of the Constitution and Declaration of Independence to Principal H. D. Anderson of the Ottawa 
Township High School. 


resents a 
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KIWANIS IN: BRIEF 


Our Creed 


if you would do a joyful service, 
Exercise this little creed: 

Scatter sunshine all around you 

By some kindly word or deed. 

Do not keep the love within you 
Sealed until your friends depart; 

Let them know while they are living 
That you hold them near your heart. 


if you have some flowers to gladden, 
Give them while your friends still live; 
Why delay these bits of sweetness? 
Now's the time for you to give. 

When your friends lie in their caskets, 
There's no sweetness in your flowers 

For they cannot cast a fragrance 
Backwards o'er life's bitter hours. 


| would rather have some kindness 

All around me now today, 

Than a grave banked up with roses 
After life has slipped away, 

So, my creed's to spread this gladness 
O'er my friends with love and praise. 
And to cheer them while they're living 
With such sweet perfumed bouquets. 


R. H. WAKEMAN, 
Bradenton, Florida. 
aie tie ee 
A Mighty Good Record 

During the year of 1937 the Kiwanis 
Club of Evansville, Indiana, achieved 
an unusual record in connection with 
attendance in that fifty-two of their 
members had one hundred per cent at- 
tendance. Not long ago at a meeting 
they had a reunion of these one hun- 
dred per centers and it is interesting 
to note that forty-eight of them were 
present at that, the others having ac- 
ceptable reasons for not being there. 

[ee a AE 

Meet Pauline of Luling 


Down at Luling, Texas, there is a pig 
of uncommon importance known as 
Pauline. She is apparently a riot in 
Luling to say nothing of what she bids 
fair to do in building up the member- 
ship of the club. The club purchased a 
pig and gave it to one member to feed 
and care for until such time as he 
brought a new member into the club. 
At that time the pig is passed on to 
another member and so on until the 
pig has attained the weight of three 
hundred pounds at which time it will be 
sold at public auction, the proceeds to 
go into their Under-Privileged Child 
fund. The club reserves the right to 
make inspection of the pig at any time 
and if found necessary demand a change 
of diet to promote faster and healthier 
growth. Kiwanian Paul Zedler has the 
pig to feed and care for now and mem- 
bers say that not being accustomed to 
caring for this type of animal he has 
been working overtime preaching Ki- 
wanis to business associates. 

ee ate al 
Every Kiwanian Should Read This 


“In welcoming you into Kiwanis, the 
first thing we want to say is that we are 
sincerely glad to have you in the club. 
You have been selected and elected be- 
cause we believe you will help us to 
make this a better club and this town a 
better place in which to live. 


“The ideals on which Kiwanis is 
founded are so definitely good and are so 
much needed in business and social life 
today that we welcome you the more 
heartily because we believe you will help 
us in the promotion of these ideals and 
in the inculcation of these principles 
into the minds and thinking of ourselves 
first and into the lives of the people of 
our community. 

“You may prefer one objective to an- 
other. It may be that you will be more 
interested in our work for under-priv- 
ileged children; or the development of 
a more useful citizenship or more friend- 
ly relations between the town and coun- 
try; but whatever you want to do to 
make the world better, you will find in 
Kiwanis a friendly, sympathetic codper- 
ation and an avenue through which you 
may serve. 

“But most of all we welcome you to the 
finest thing we have to offer: the fellow- 
ship of the men around these tables. As 
you come and sit by the different men 
and come to know them better week by 
week, you will learn why each one of 
them has been selected—as you have 
been—and I urge you to make the most 
of this opportunity for forming endur- 
ing friendships. Each man you come to 
know and call your friend will broad- 
en your life and make it richer and as 
you know them you can work with them 
to help other men to be more friendly 
and thus extend the endless chain of 
goodfellowship which is Kiwanis. 

So I shake your hand as John—not as 
Mr. Brown—and present you with this 
button which I know you will be proud 
to wear.” 





Presenting His Wintry Majesty King Boreas IV 
who reigned over Saint Paul’s Winter Carnival. 
In real life he is Dr. Ernest S. Powell. 


Immediate Past Governor Joseph R. 
Sevier of the Carolinas District thought 
the above words of welcome were so 
good when he heard A. Farry Barber, 
past president of the Hendersonville, 
North Carolina, club, give them that he 
sent them to us to publish. 


ee a Pa 
Saint Paul's Fun Festival 


With a curtain of fire and a blaze of 
fireworks the Fire King led his rebel- 
lious legions in a massed assault on the 
royal ice court and the brilliant ten-day 
reign of King Boreas IV passed into 
Carnival history. Kiwanian Mark H. 
Geham, Mayor of Saint Paul, turned the 
city over to Rex Boreas the Fourth, 
none other than Past President Dr. 
Ernest S. Powell, who reigned over what 
has been termed the biggest event in 
years in Saint Paul. On the last day of 
his reign, King Boreas having received 
final homage from his uniformed sub- 
jects at an afternoon parade mounted 
the Royal Throne as if to hold court. 
Then suddenly from all sides the myr- 
midons of the Fire King converged in 
a mad, shouting rush on the throne and 
pulled His Wintry Majesty down. 
While rockets screamed to the skies and 
bombs burst overhead, the victorious 
Fire King took formal possession of 
the throne. For nearly an hour after- 
wards there was the most spectacular 
fireworks exhibition ever to be staged 
in Saint Paul. There were plenty of 
winter sports, the reason-for-being of 
the Carnival. 


Sentence Sermons 


Do not dream your experiences—ex- 
perience your dreams. 

We can overlook a multitude of 
faults in a person if we believe in him. 

Our whole life is but a day repeated. 

Let us have faith that right makes 
right. 

If you are aggressive and alert you 
are bound to be misunderstood. 

Confidence is the cornerstone of all 
achievement. 

Don’t pray only when you are afraid. 

The cornerstone of America is the 
Home. 

Our flag stands for the good and de- 
cent things coveted by all mankind. 

Money will buy no man happiness. 

People do not begin to live until they 
have trouble. 

A selfish man has a little world. 

A good name is rather to be chosen 
than great riches. 

Do a good turn each day. 

Carve your destiny in your soul. 


This Should Be Worth A Trial 


What to do? Members of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Tarboro, North Carolina, 
had tried every way they knew to get 
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their regular dues-paying, non-attend- 
ing member, Sam Q. Carlisle, under- 
taker and ambulance profession, to 
come to the Kiwanis meetings on Tues- 
day night at the Community House. 
Fine programs, great dinners had 
failed to get Kiwanian Carlisle there. 
Here the plot thickens. As usual, he 
had eaten his Tuesday night meal 
at home and was sitting around the 
house when the telephone rang. “Please 
have Mr. Carlisle come at once to 
the Community House with his ambu- 
lance as a man has been taken ill. 
Have Mr. Carlisle come in person.” Sam 
Q. Carlisle rushed to answer the call, 
arrived at the Community House, after 
a dash down Main Street which attract- 
ed the curious to follow, and saw on 
the steps of the house a crowd of men 
and a lot of cars all around. He rushed 
up the walk where immediate Past 
President Jimmy Spiers grabbed him 
by the hand and told him how happy 
it made them to have their long absent 
member present. 

A i ee 
A Goodwill Kiwanian 


If all the Kiwanis 
clubs Louis N. Ander- 
son of Montclair, New 
Jersey, has attended 
were laid end to end 
they would stretch from 
Boston to San Francisco 
and include thirteen 
others in nine states 
and the District of Co- 
lumbia between them. 
Kiwanian Anderson is 
a florist and goes all 
over the country attend- 
ing Florist’s Telegraph 
Delivery Association 
conventions. Already he 
is planning to attend 
one in Portland next 
September so the Port- 
land club can expect a 
visitor about that time. 
In all these years he has 
had a perfect attend- 
ance record. All of his 
attendance has _ not, 
however, been confined to long distance 
work. He has attended the Montclair 
club meeting with regularity enough to 
have been its president in 1928, treas- 
urer in 1936 and 1937 and a member of 
the board of directors for nine years. 


"The Best Laid Plans 
O' Mice and Men..." 


A program designed to describe and 
demonstrate the new police radio in 
Iowa City recently turned out better 
than the program committee had ex- 
pected. Let the Iowa City Press-Citi- 
zen, local daily, tell about it. 


City and county officials this noon 
turned out en masse to settle a “dis- 
turbance” in the main dining room of 
the Hotel Jefferson where the Kiwanis 
club members were gathered for their 
regular meeting. 

Shortly after 1 o’clock the local police 
radio sending system sent out a call to 


Sergeant Herbert F. Beranek of Iowa City, Iowa, must be sendin 1 
a qheturbance in the main dining room of the Hotel Jefferson.’’ Did he get results!— 
But read the story. 





squad car No. 5 to “quiet a disturbance 
in the main dining room of the Hotel 
Jefferson.” 

Sheriff Don McComas, parked in front 
of the hotel, happened to have his auto- 
mobile radio set tuned in, heard the 
message, and dashed for the scene. 

Running up the stairs the sheriff en- 
countered Mrs. Molly Green, dining 
room hostess. 

“Where is it?” the sheriff puffed, out 
of breath. 

Somewhat dumbfounded Mrs. Green 
replied: 

“The Kiwanians are meeting.” 

“My gosh, are THEY fighting?” 
McComas ejaculated and bolted for the 
door of the dining room. 

Mayor Myron J. Walker was peace- 
ably telling the club about the installa- 
tion of the police radio in Iowa City as 
the sheriff broke in. 

Needless to say the Kiwanians were 
as surprised to see the sheriff of the 
county as he was to see them and Mayor 
Walker was taken aback when the coun- 
ty officer entered rather than the mem- 
bers of his police force. 





Chief of Police Bender and Joe Dole- 
zal, assistant chief, who had picked up 
the call one block from the east city 
limits responded and were in the din- 
ing room five minutes later. 

“T thought I could hold them until the 
police arrived,” said McComas later. 

The unusual circumstances were a 
result of-a program arranged for the 
meeting by the new program com- 
mittee of the organization. Mr. Theo- 
dore Hunter, Sergeant Herbert F. 
Beranek, and Mayor Myron J. Walker 
were to tell about the local police radio 
system and a test run was to be made 
for the benefit of the club by the squad 
car. 

Mr. Hunter, an amateur radio oper- 
ator, explained the local police radio 
system and told about the installation 
of the set. He said that the system can 
be used in several different wave 
lengths and the power of the local set 


g out the call to ‘‘quiet 
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ean be increased three times. It is the 
fifth police radio system to be installed 
in the state. 

ais SO a 


How Did You Die? 


Did you tackle that trouble that came your way 
With a resolute heart and cheerful? 

Or hide your face from the light of day 
With a craven soul and fearful? 

Oh, a trouble’s a ton, or a trouble's an ounce, 
Or a trouble is what you make it, 

And it isn't the fact that you're hurt that counts, 
But only how did you take it. 


You are beaten to earth? Well, well, what's that? 
Come up with a smiling face! 

It's nothing against you to fall down flat, 
But to lie there—that's disgrace. 

The harder you're thrown, why the higher you'll 

bounce, 

Be proud of your blackened eye! 

It isn't the fact that you're licked that counts; 
It's how did you fight and why? 


And though you be done to the death, what then? 
If you battled the best you could, 

If you played your part in the world of men, 
Why, the Critic will call it good. 

Death comes with a crawl, or comes with a pounce, 
And whether he's slow or spry, 

It isn't the fact that you're dead that counts, 
But only how did you die? 


EDMUND VANCE COOKE. 


The above was clipped from Piquanis, 
official bulletin of the Kiwanis Club of 
Piqua, Ohio. 

(Se et aa 
‘Tis Happiness 


'Tis happiness that “all the 
world's a-seeking," 
To gain it is a formula worth 
keeping. 
With love and friendship, also 
best of health; 
A pleasant climate and a 
little wealth; 
Plenty of work and open-heart- 
ed giving; 
Prove life worth while, and 
_ make a joy of living. 
Kind words and deeds bring 
perfect peace of mind. 
hun anger, worry—ail things 
of their kind. 
Be just to all men; 
"Practice what you preach." 
All these bring happiness with- 
in your easy reach. 
Kiwanis Club of Conneils- 
ville, Pennsylvania 


"No one who lives a worthy 
life doubts for a minute that 
life is worth living." 

"No one can live long if he 
repeatedly choose the wrong." 

“All we send into the lives 
of others comes back into our 
own," 

Kiwanis Club of 
Michigan 


is A a 
Seen in the Karolina Kiwanian 


Saginaw, 


Lieutenant Governor Harry Solo- 
mons of Wilmington, North Carolina, 
had to travel several hours through a 
blinding snowstorm to get to the Train- 
ing School at Charlotte. When he came 
in he said, “If I’d been on business, I 
would have turned back, but I couldn’t 
refuse the call of Kiwanis.” We present 
to you a Kiwanian who stood the test. 


ihe lis ie, 
My Creed 


To be of service where | can 
Is my indebtedness to man. 


To do the tasks assigned to do 
Is my small share to nature true. 


To live the life endowed to me 
1 seek life's goal, Eternity. 


To show my soul where others 
| earn my unity with God. 
—JOHN J. LANGENBACH, 


Member, Kiwanis Club of Raymond, Washington. 


plod 
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Kiwanians Win Honors 


At the annual meeting of the San 
Luis Obispo, California, Chamber of 
Commerce, Kiwanian Cecil G. Evans 
was elected president and George D. 
Madison was elected vice president. The 
following Kiwanians were made mem- 
bers of the Board of Directors: Presi- 
dent A. A. Thiebaud, Hugh Coleman, 
L. V. Richardson, Edward Ward, J. A. 
Weishar, and Eldon F. Hobart. 


Our best wishes go to Kiwanian Dean 
Bryson of Portland, Oregon, who has 
been appointed Commissioner of Cus- 
tedian Civil Service, Portland Public 
Schools. 


Past President Charles E. Bartlett of 
Geneva, Ohio, has been reélected for 
the third time as president of the Ash- 
tabula County Health Association and 
Secretary Erval A. Spafford is serving 
as Township Chairman of the County 
Health Association. 


Friends of Rev. Paul H. Conrad, who 
has been an outstanding member of the 
Kiwanis Club of Rutherford-South 
Bergen, New York, will be happy to 
learn that he is now acting as super- 
visor of the Baptist Churches in New 
York—about eight hundred in all. 


Secretary Fred M. Weller of Barber- 
ton, Ohio, has been appointed Director 
of Relief for the city. He is also a 
former lieutenant governor. 


More honor has been brought to the 
Kiwanis Club of Troy, New York, in 
the election of Ray Neitzel as vice pres- 
ident and Howard Bumstead as treas- 
urer of the Chamber of Commerce. 


Dr. James G. Gee, former lieutenant 
governor, a member last year of the In- 
ternational Committee on Vocational 
Guidance and a member of the Kiwanis 
Club of Huntsville, Texas, was recently 
elected Dean of the College at Sam 
Houston State Teachers’ College and 
also president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


Kiwanian J. E. Reddington of El 
Segundo, California, has been elected 
president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce for the sixth consecutive time 
and Frank L. Snow vice president for 
the second consecutive time. 


Past President Duncan J. McColl of 
Port Huron, Michigan, has been hon- 
ored by being given a life membership 
by the Verona Masonic Lodge of Bad 
Axe. 


Secretary Clarence Griffin of Forest 
City, North Carolina, has been ap- 


pointed by Governor Hoey to the His- 
torical Commission to fill an unexpired 
term. His term expires in 1943. 


Immediate Past President Russell J. 
Cousins has been elected president of 
the Bluefield, West Virginia, Codper- 
ative Concert Association and Kiwanian 
Roy A. Harrison has been made a dis- 
trict boy scout commissioner. 


Past President M. Burr Mann of 
Boonton, New Jersey, has been elected 
president of the New Jersey School 
Masters’ Association; Secretary Gerald 
R. Fowler has been elected an Alderman 
and Immediate Past President Edgar J. 
Hobbins has been elected president of 
the Board of Health. 


Kiwanian Arthur L. Moulton of Au- 
burn-Lewiston, Maine, has been elected 
president of the City Council for a sec- 
ond term. 


Another Kiwanian from Houston, 
Texas, has received merited recog- 
nition. Wilmer St. John Garwood has 
been appointed Polish Consul for 
Texas. He will be one of only four 
Polish Consuls in the United States. 


Kiwanian Harry P. Lowy has been 
appointed by the Mayor of Newark, 
New Jersey, to serve on a committee 
to make a survey of all insurance held 
by the city on public buildings and 
Louis J. Reilly has been appointed 
Commissioner of Banking and Insur- 
ance for the State of New Jersey. 


Through the efforts of Judge Andrew 
H. Weller, a past president of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Saranac Lake, New York, 
and Mayor Thomas P. Ward, the 
Chamber of Commerce has been re- 
vived. Kiwanian Ward was elected 
president of the Chamber and Kiwanian 
Ralph Baker, and Clifford W. McCor- 
mick are directors. 


Lieutenant Governor Col. T. Ross 
Sharpe of Lyons, Georgia, has been 
elected chairman of the County School 
Board of Toombs County, George M. 
Lankford has been elected Mayor of 
Lyons and B. G. Parker has been elect- 
ed an Alderman of the City Council. 


Dr. Frank M. Wilson of Cumberland, 
Maryland, has been elected president of 
the Allegany-Garrett County Medical 
Association and Wilbur V. Wilson has 
been elected president of the Allegany 
County Bar Association. 


Past President Chester A. Culbert of 
Fremont, Ohio, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Sandusky County Bar Asso- 
ciation. Herbert P. Tschumy, im- 
mediate past president, was chairman 
of the Industrial Exhibition held in 
Fremont last January and Past Presi- 
dent Howard M. Potter is serving as 
president of the Memorial Hospital 
Board of Trustees. 


Kiwanian William B. Talbott of Kan- 
sas City, Missouri, has been elected 
president of the Central Industrial Dis- 
trict; William A. Howell is president of 
the Truck and Team Owners’ Associa- 
tion; H. K. Poindexter is president of 
the Needle Work Guild Association; 
and Robin McGeorge is president of the 
Kansas City Hotel Men’s Association. 


Ross Beckett, past president of the 
Kiwanis Club of Brantford, Ontario, 
who was Mayor of Brantford for five 
successive years has now been appoint- 
ed chairman of the Public Utilities 
Commission. Past President D. T. Wil- 
liamson has been appointed a member 
of the Park Board. 


Two members of the East St. Louis, 
Illinois, club have been honored in the 
persons of Roger W. Bucknell, secre- 
tary of the club last year, who recently 
received the annual meritorious award 
for outstanding civic service and Past 
President Paul Hodson who received a 
life membership in the Junior Chamber 
in recognition of his services last year 
as chairman of the Boy Scout camp 
committee. 


Former Lieutenant Governor and 
Past President J. Clyde Mixon of Sa- 
vannah, Georgia, has been elected pres- 
ident of the Chatham-Savannah Tuber- 
culosis Association; W. B. Scott has 
been appointed chairman of the Organ- 
ization Committee of Chatham Area, 
Boy Scouts of America; Past President 
Charles F. Powers has been appointed 
to the Board of Tax Appeals of the 
city; and D. T. Simpson and W. Hugh 
Stephens have been appointed to the 
Savannah Housing Board, an organiza- 
tion to carry out and manage the pro- 
posed housing project. 


To Past President Fred H. Keller of 
Kalispell, Montana, has come the honor 
of being elected president of the North- 
west Association of Optometrists, and 
Kiwanian F. O. Williams is mayor of 
the city. Kiwanian Williams is a past 
president and former lieutenant gov- 
ernor. 


International Secretary Fred. C. W. 
Parker has served for a number of 
years as a member of the Community 
Service Committee of the Chicago As- 
sociation of Commerce. Under the 
guidance and help of this Committee 
the High School Clean-Up League, with 
the codperation of grade school stu- 
dents, conducts each year a very suc- 
cessful Clean-Up-Paint-Up-Light-Up 
Campaign in Chicago. Secretary Parker 
is serving this year as chairman of the 
Codperation with Other Organizations 
Committee in connection with the cam- 
paign, which occurs April 11-30. 
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Immediate Past President Horace E. 
Gwinner of Doylestown, Pennsylvania, 
has been appointed Probation Officer of 
the Bucks County Courts. Another past 
president, Edward G. Biester, has been 
elected District Attorney of Bucks 
County; and A. Russell Thomas, sec- 
retary of the club, was recently elected 
president of the Philadelphia Suburban 
Sport Writers’ Association. 


We learn from Columbiana, Ohio, 
that W. O. Wallace has been reappoint- 
ed city solicitor; Past President Daniel 
J. Miller is secretary of the Municipal 
Park Board; Rev. Geo. W. Funk and 
Past President L. H. Nelson are serv- 
ing their second terms on the Board of 
Education; President Wm. B. Miller is 
trustee of the Public Library and Sec- 
retary G. Charles Fisher is a member 
of the Village Council and the Library 
Board. 


Immediate Past President E. D. 
Towler of Astoria, Oregon, was elected 
one of three trustees of the Oregon 
State Teachers’ Association and Dr. 
Leon W. Hyde was elected president of 
the Clatsop County Medical Society. 
A. J. Hemingson was named chairman 
of the Merchants’ Bureau of the As- 
toria Chamber of Commerce. 


Jeannette, Pennsylvania, says, “Our 
community became a ‘City of the Third 
Class’ on January 3, 1938, and Secre- 
tary J. Claire Manson was elected the 
first city clerk; Past President Fred B. 
Trescher was elected city solicitor and 
Past President Norman W. Graham 
was appointed a member of the Civil 
Service Commission.” 


Past President W. W. Quartermain 
has been elected Mayor of St. Stephen, 
New Brunswick, and Past President 
D. R. Wilson has been elected to the 
Board of Town Council. 


Dr. C. O. Eddy of Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana, has been elected president 
of the Cotton States Entomology Asso- 
ciation. Congratulations. 


Kiwanian J. Stanley Higman of Ot- 
tawa, Ontario, has been elevated to the 
post of president of the Central Can- 
ada Exhibition. 


Kiwanian Curtis G. Shake, a past 
president of the Kiwanis Club of Vin- 
cennes, Indiana, has been appointed 
Justice of the Indiana Supreme Court. 


Kiwanian Frank W. Barber of Kent, 
Ohio, has been elected to the Kent Wel- 
fare Board and Past President Ross B. 
Strimple has been appointed to the City 
Park Commission. 


Past President Walter R. James of 
Oak Park, Illinois, has been elected 
president of the Oak Park Real Estate 
Board. 


Congratulations to John Fiester of 
Elmira, New York, on being elected 
treasurer of the County Treasurers’ 
Association. 


For “unselfish and loyal service to 
his city and to the welfare of its cit- 
izens,” Will A. Beach, past president 
and lieutenant governor and veteran 
businessman of Sioux Falls, South Da- 
kota, became the ninth recipient of the 
Cosmopolitan Club’s Distinguished Ser- 
vice Medal. An editorial in The Daily 
Argus-Leader stated, “The Cosmopol- 
itan Club is to be commended for the 
good judgment it displayed in selecting 
him for its notable award.” 


It will interest Kiwanians every- 
where to know that Raymond M. Cross- 
man, past International president, and 
a member of the Kiwanis Club of 
Omaha, Nebraska, has announced the 
formation of a partnership with John 
L. Barton of Omaha, under the firm 
name of Crossman & Barton. 


Kiwanian Laurence G. Tighe has been 
reélected president of the Akron, Ohio, 
Chamber of Commerce as well as re- 
ceiving a six-year appointment to the 
Board of Trustees of the University of 
Akron. Bruce W. Bierce was elected 
vice president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


Word has been received that Dr. Ed- 
ward L. R. Elson of La Jolla, Califor- 
nia, has been elected Moderator of the 
Los Angeles Presbytery which is the 
highest office in the Presbytery. 


Kiwanian Dennis W. Kelly has been 
elected president of the Chamber of 
Commerce in Devils Lake, North Da- 
kota. 


We have just learned that Past Pres- 
ident Harry Stewart is now Mayor of 
Kingston, Ontario. 


Kiwanian Herndon G. Dowling, past 
president of the Kiwanis Club of Tus- 
calosa, Alabama, and a former lieuten- 
ant governor, has been elected presi- 
dent of Black Warrior Boy Scout Coun- 
cil which covers twelve counties. He 
succeeds Kiwanian A. M. Walker who 
served as president for two years. 


Past President Robert B. Griffith of 
Las Vegas, Nevada, has been elected 
president of the Chamber of Commerce 
to succeed Lieutenant Governor Otto A. 
Kimball. Immediate Past President 
R. J. Kaltenborn was elected vice presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce. 


A goodly crowd of Kiwanians were 
on hand for the brief but impressive 
ceremony when Hon. Edward J. Smith 
of Ridgewood, Brooklyn, New York, 
was inducted for another term of ten 
years as Municipal Court Justice of the 
Third District, Queens County. Past 
President Charles F. Tietjen was re- 
cently presented with an honor button 
upon completion of twenty-five years of 
service with the Natiénal City Bank of 
New York and three Kiwanians were 
honored by being reélected to their re- 
spective offices in the Chamber of Com- 
merce. They are Joseph Schmidt, presi- 
dent, Charles F. Tietjen, vice president, 
and Emil M. Koch, financial secretary. 
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The Kiwanis Club of Concordia, Kan- 
sas, has quite a record so far as club 
presidents and the Chamber of Com- 
merce presidents go. In fact, they call 
the club a training school. In 1935 D. 
D. Spurrier was president of the club, 
and in 1936 was president of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce; in 19386 E. G. Craw- 
ford was president of the club and 
president of the Chamber of Commerce 
in 1937; in 1937 Ralph Austin was 
president of the club and is president of 
the Chamber of Commerce this year. 


Forrest J. Weese, past president of the 
Zanesville, Ohio, club, is president of 
the Senior Chamber of Commerce and 
Secretary John L. VanDervoort, im- 
mediate past president of the club, is 
president of the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce. 


During a recent convention of the 
Alabama Ice Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Kiwanian Allen Rushton of Birm- 
ingham was elected a member of the 
Board of Directors. 


Congratulations to Ernest H. Frenk- 
ing, Jr., of Trenton, New Jersey, who 
has just been elected president of the 
Trenton Florists Association. 


In Ogdensburg, New York, Past Pres- 
ident Thomas D. Brown is president of 
the Board of Education and former 
secretary Harry J. Horwood is an Al- 
derman. 


To Kiwanian Andrew J. Hosie of 
Regina, Saskatchewan, has come the 
honor of being elected president of the 
Regina Board of Trade for this year. 


Edward A. Cobo of Detroit, Michigan, 
has been elected president of the Mich- 
igan State Association of Cleaners and 
Dyers at their last convention of which 
he was general chairman. 


The Fort Worth, Texas, club is con- 
gratulating the Chamber of Commerce 
upon its selection of Past President Sam 
M. Milstead to serve as Director for the 
coming year. Other Kiwanians who 
are directors are: Ernest Allen, Past 
President S. Homer Covey, E. C. Low- 
don and Edwin H. Winton. 


Congratulations to E. Jack Beatty of 
Denver, Colorado, for Jack is now pres- 
ident of the Denver Automobile Dealers 
Association, following an annual elec- 
tion held not long ago. 


Kiwanian Frank J. Hannibal, Winni- 
peg, Manitoba, has been elected pres- 
ident of the Western Interprovincial 
Rugby Union. 


In Fall River, Massachusetts, Presi- 
dent Milton S. Handford is chairman 
of the Fall River Safety Council which 
is in connection with city officers, police 
department and other organizations. 


A member of the Kiwanis Club of 
Downey, California, I. Shakarian, has 
just been elected president of the 
Downey Chamber of Commerce. 
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Atop Nob Hill, San Francisco's most distinguished 
address. Large, beautiful rooms. View of bridges 
and Bay. World-famous cuisine. Three minutes 
from theaters and shops. Garage. Rates from $3.50 








THE HOTEL TAFT 


New Haven, Conn. 
J. O. Voit, Management 


3) 


Gateway to New England 


Daily rates with bath from $3 Three Restaurants 











HOTEL DUPONT 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


"Home of Kiwanis" 


























Kiwanis Headquarters 


HOTEL 


SHERMAN 


CHICAGO 


1700 Rooms from $2.50 

















HOTEL SPENCER 


Marion, Indiana 

Clean Rooms 
Newly Air-Conditioned 
Coffee Shop and “Trading Post” 


Real Beds 














SOUTH BEND 


~- INDIANA - 


OLIVER HOTEL 


350 from $1.50 without Bath. 
| from $2.50 wth Bath. 


One of the 17 Albert Pick Hotels 





Rooms 
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CU Rad 
HOTEL FORT PITT 
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The EMERSON Hotel 


BALTIMORE 


Kiwanis Headquarters 











IN BOSTON 
The Kiwanis Club 
Meets Tuesday 12:15 Noon at 
THE HOTEL TOURAINE 
Tremont and Boylston Streets 
“The Crossroads of New England” 
George A. Turain, Managing Director and Kiwanian 











HOTEL KIMBALL 


Springfleld, Massachusetts 
Where Kiwanians Meet Each 
Noon 
Perfectly appointed modern hotel 
Hospitality and Service 
400 Absolutely Fireproof Rooms 
Fred W. Peverley, General Manager 
and Kiwanian 


Wednesday 

















‘HOTEL FONTENELLE 


“Omaha's Welcome to the World” 
400 Rooms with Bath from $2.50 


Air-Conditioned for Your Comfort 


Kiwanis Headquarters 
Luncheon every Friday 














Kiwanis’ Wichita Hotel 
HOTEL LASSEN 
WICHITA, KANSAS 
$2.50 Daily 


Famous for Good Food—Good Service 


350 Rooms 








HOTEL STATLER 


BUFFALO 
1100 Rooms 1100 Baths 


KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS 




















HOTEL DIXIE GRANDE 
BRADENTON, FLORIDA 








McALLISTER HOTEL 


MIAMI, FLORIDA 
All Rooms with Tub and Shower 


KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS 








In New York—It’s 
HOTEL McALPIN 


John J. Woelfle, Mgr. 
Broadway at 34th Street 











KIWANIS CLUBS MEET AT THESE HOTELS 
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KIWANIS HOTELS AWAIT YOU 





CINCINNATI, OHIO 
ALMS HOTEL 


VICTORY PARKWAY 
"Home of Norwood Club” 
500 Rooms 400 Car Garage 














DINKLER HOTELS CO,., Inc. 


Operating 
Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 
Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham, Ala. 
Jefferson Davis, Montgomery, Ala. 
St. Charles, New Orleans, La. 











Hotd OKLAHOMA 


BILTMORE 


OKLAHOMA CITY 


A sutficient rumber of rooms are 
available at this rate to supply the 
demand. 











*BELLEVUE-STRATFORD 
In the Heart of Philadelphia 


Single Rooms, $3.85 to $6.60 
Double Rooms, $5.50 to $8.80 


Claude H. Bennett, General Manager 

















In Memphis, Tenn. 


HOTEL PEABODY 


(South's Finest—one of America's Best) 
Peabody’s orchestra on nation wide hookup Monday 


nights at 1f (C. S. T.) over Columbia Broadcasting 
System. 


RATES: 
From $3 per person single 
From $2 per person double 


F. R. SCHUTT, 
Vice Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 











NUECES HOTEL 
CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS 























KIWANIS HOTELS 


Netherland-Plaza Adolphus 
Cincinnati oq Dallas 

Nicollet Van Cleve 
Minneapolis Dayton 


NATIONAL HOTEL 
MANAGEMENT CO.., Inc. 


Ralph Hitz, President 


Canadian National Railways Hotels 
Ottawa, Ont. . . . . Chateau Laurier 


Edmonton, Alba. . . . The MacDonald 
Saskatoon, Sask. . . . The Bessborough 
Port Arthur, Ont. . Prince Arthur Hotel 
Brandon, Manitoba . Prince Edward Hotel 
Halifax,N.S. . . . . The Nova Scotian 





























ccs meine 


RICE HOTEL 


R. BRUCE CARTER, Manager 


Kiwanis Headquarters 
Luncheon Every Wednesday 








In Houston—Texas ... 


1,000 Rooms—$2.50 and up 



















IN SANANTONIO 


300 OF THE 
; 550 ROOMS 
*| AIR-CONDITIONED 


ARTIE COMPTON, MANAGING DIRECTOR 


“CENTER OF EVERYTHING” 











HOTEL NORTHLAND 
GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 


KIWANIS CLUB LUNCHEON 


12:15 Each Monday 





Where Kiwanis Meets in 


Canadian Pacific Hotels 
ROYAL YORK HOTEL, Toronto. . . largest 


hotel in the British Empire . . . on the shores of 
Lake Ontario. Kiwanis luncheons every Wednesday. 
CHATEAU FRONTENAC, Quebec... like a 
castle from old France! Overlooking the mighty 
St. Lawrence. Headquarters for Thursday 
Kiwanis luncheons. 
ROYAL ALEXANDRA HOTEL, Winnipeg 
. modern and fireproof... with 460 delightful 
rooms. Headquarters for 'uesdayKiwanisluncheons. 
HOTEL SASKATCHEWAN, Regina... parks 
and tree-lined boulevards greet you from its win- 
dows. Monday meeting place for Kiwanis luncheons. 
HOTEL PALLISER, Calgary . . . 486 spacious, 
modernly furnished rooms. Monday luncheon 
headquarters for Kiwanis. 
HOTEL VANCOUVER, Vancouver, B. C.... 
largest hotel on the North Pacific Coast. Kiwanis 
Club luncheons every Thursday. 
EMPRESS HOTEL, Victoria, B.C. 
...on the borders of Victoria’s In- 
ner Harbor... in Canada’s Ever- 
green Playground. Headquarters for 
Kiwanis Tuesday luncheons. 






















MILWAUKEE 
ATHLETIC CLUB 


Headquarters for 
THE KIWANIS CLUB 
of Milwaukee 
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Tax Consciousness is not Enough 


(From page 199) 


to be advanced by states coming under 
what might be termed the “voluntary 
compulsion” of the Social Security Act 
far exceeds the matching for good 
roads. 

Nothing herein should be considered 
as an argument for or against the So- 
cial Security Act. It is the law of the 
land, but it is also a fact that in order 
to obtain certain of its benefits, states 
must raise an equal or greater amount 
of funds. In raising these funds either 
old expenditures must be lessened, or 
the taxpayers must bear a greater bur- 
den, thereby increasing their resistance 
and lessening their ability to pay local 
taxes. 

There are six forms of social relief 
provided for in the Social Security Act, 
and under the old age pension provision 
the Federal Government will match up 
to $15.00 per month for pensions to 
dependents 65 years or older. The tax 
effect of this on state budgets is already 
apparent. 

States, for old age pensions, raised 
82 million in 1934, and in 1936 raised 
about 84 million. The figures for 1937 
are not yet available, but it is worth- 
while to note that based upon an 
actuarial estimate of 50% dependency 
at age 65, and an average of $25.00 per 
month pension, the cost to the indi- 
vidual states by 1946 is estimated to be 
500 million dollars for this one provi- 
sion alone. 

The problem of local financing is 
further complicated by the fact that the 
greater the economic distress, the 
greater demand for the liberalization 
of pensions, while the ability of the 
state to raise its share, without grossly 
curtailing other essential functions of 
local government, is probably at the 
minimum, 

Furthermore, certain states may with 
comparative ease, by virtue of greater 
wealth or possibly possessed of natural 
resources, be able to match the Federal 
Government without the impact being 
felt to the same degree as by less for- 
tunate states. Nor is there anything 
to indicate that the amount or age at 
which pensions may be granted by 
states will be in proportion to the 
wealth of the state, its ability to pay, 
or with consideration of the financial 
requirements of other state functions. 

As an illustration: Colorado pro- 
vided a pension of $45.00 per month 
for dependents over 60 years and al- 
located the entire revenue of a specific 
sales tax to finance it. Any excess 
amount remaining in the fund is dis- 
tributed at the end of the year, and in 
January the old age pensioners received 
a bonus of approximately 50% of one 
month’s payment. 

At the same time the sales tax which 
has been used by some states as an 
emergency, and by other states as a 
regular source of revenue for the 
general fund, is now permanently 
preémpted, while Colorado’s general 
fund upon which other essential state 


activities are dependent is several mil- 
lion in the red. 

It is human nature to hunt for bar- 
gains whether in the basement or over 
the tax counter, and it is to be expected 
that minority groups will be well-or- 
ganized to advocate exploiting to the 
utmost the obtaining of grants-in-aid. 
Certainly the plea that a million dollars 
will bring in another million dollars will 
be a powerful argument as against 
some other essential activity possibly 
having a greater need, where a million 
dollars brings in nothing. 

Here truly will be a test of tax con- 
sciousness as against tax intelligence. 

The issue must be faced squarely. 
Under present laws the taxpayer must 
realize that his total tax burden is not 
going down. Local tax spending 
agencies must recognize that the time 
has ended when the demands of each 
can be met irrespective of the needs 
of the others, for not only is the gen- 
eral property taxpayer’s resistance 
going to increase, but other sources of 
income are now allocated by state gov- 
ernments to matching federal grants- 
in-aid for purposes not even mentioned 
in state budgets 5 or 6 years ago. 

In my own state the last biennial 
budget includes about 13 million dol- 
lars representing social relief expendi- 
tures (this includes both the state tax 
and federal subvention) as against 
practically nothing in 1931. 

The average pension in Nebraska is 
about $20.00 per month, and petitions 
are now being circulated to force a 
mandatory $30.00 a month, while at 
the same time an attempt is being made 
to force by constitutional amendment, 
homestead exemption, and the same 
situation exists in other states; that is, 
a preémpting of new or additional taxes 
for new activities, and a curtailment of 
the tax base which supports old activi- 
ties, thereby making serious inroads on 
the general property revenue available 
for local tax spending agencies. 

Whatever ideas taxpayers may have 
as to their own personal problems, they 
must recognize that local government 
is also facing demands so serious as to 
require the most careful consideration. 

So far in the handling of tax ex- 
penditures there has been very little 
evidence of the far famed astuteness 
usually ascribed to the American busi- 
ness man. As a rule he has sat back 
and cared little how heavy the tax bur- 
den was on some one else provided he 
“got by.”’ It is equally true that most 
tax spending agencies have sat back 
and cared little how great the tax bur- 
den was in the aggregate or where it 
came from, provided they got theirs. 

As a result of this failure to face the 
facts on one hand and the indifference 
of the taxpayer on the other, in some 
localities schools are handicapped. In 
others the functions of fire, police, and 
health departments are curtailed to the 
danger point. At one time, according 


to Secretary Ickes 1500 municipalities 
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and counties in the United States were 
in default of their obligations. Tax 
spending agencies clamoring for more 
income and no curtailment, and tax- 
payers demanding less taxes and in- 
creased services. Public employees 
going months without pay, or paid with 
warrants selling at a discount, or work- 
ing for less than they think they are 
worth because all of it has to come out 
of the pocket of a taxpayer who is 
working for what he can get. 

And as one solution to this financial 
problem, more and more state aid has 
been asked for local government, fed- 
eral aid for state government, if in- 
deed the entire activity is not trans- 
ferred bodily. 

Just as truly as the hand that rocks 
the cradle rocks the world, so it is that 
the agency that controls the purse 
strings controls local government. Con- 
sequently, arbitrary standards func- 
tioning under remote control, influence 
greatly the intimate details governing 
the expenditure of the local tax dollar 
without intimate knowledge of local 
needs. 

Are not cause and effect close to- 
gether when one reads an invitation to 
attend a theatrical performance by a 
tax sponsored group while another col- 
umn records closing local public schools 
for lack of funds? 

Are we to continue tax spending 
agencies irrespective of necessity, and 
let others more essential struggle along 
rendering inferior services, meanwhile 
submitting to inefficient and wasteful 
government with a constantly growing 
tax burden, or are we going to redis- 
tribute the tax dollars by eliminating 
useless governmental agencies, expen- 
ditures and waste? 

As an illustration, my own state is 
supporting 93 counties, 529 cities and 
villages, 7,255 school districts, 631 
townships, and 98 other civil divisions, 
each with the power to levy and bond, 
one for every 160 people. 

At a time like this when government, 
national, state, and local is hard pressed 
for revenue, is it too much to hope that 
tax spending agencies and taxpayers 
will join hands to cut out waste in or- 
der that essential functions of local 
government may be adequately main- 
tained without lowering the taxpayer’s 
standard of living? 

From the leaders of the community, 
educators, business and professional 
men, who too often hold aloof, must 
come a cooperative program not based 
on tax consciousness, but upon tax in- 
telligence. The problem will not be 
solved by the blind resistance of the 
taxpayer to any tax. It cannot be met 
by the blind resistance on the part of 
the tax spender because somebody’s 
personal perquisite is being eliminated. 
It will not be solved by attempts to 
find substitutes for economy, such as 
new or additional taxes. It is a pro- 
gram which demands patient, intelli- 
gent, and infinite consideration, but 
which is most essentially necessary if 
our present form of local government 
is to endure. 
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. . Oriental Interlude 
(From page 200) 


You do not have to travel great dis- 
tances in bus, street car or cab to get to 
Chinatown. It is right in the heart of 
the city. Grant Avenue, main stem of 
Chinatown, is crossed by any number of 
important retail shopping and financial 
center streets. If you go up California 
Street to the Fairmont Hotel atop Nob 
Hill you cross Grant Avenue. China- 
town is handy to almost any place, cer- 
tainly to any place where Kiwanis con- 
vention visitors will congregate. 

There are no opium dens, no hatchet 
men, no dives, no white slaves, no sor- 
didness, no underground passages or 
tunnels, no dark streets or mysterious 
alleys. Chinatown is right up where 
you can see it and enjoy it. 

It is the largest Chinatown outside 
of China and before things were as they 
are in China there were many wealthy 
Chinese who came to San Francisco’s 
Chinatown to shop for treasures that 
had been collected in China, brought to 
San Francisco and made available to 
those who could pay the price and ap- 
preciate the values. 

Old St. Mary’s Church, conducted by 
the Paulist Fathers, is at the entrance 
to Chinatown and just a few steps away 
is a Buddhist Temple. Keenly alert 
young Chinese men dressed as snappily 
as any other youngsters, whether they 
be on Manhattan Island or Main Street, 
pass aged scholars with the garb of two 
hundred years ago. But it all seems 
appropriate. If there was such an ex- 
pression we would like to call China- 
town “The City of Blending Contrasts.” 

You will enjoy shopping in China- 
town. You will never see stores any 


neater, goods any more carefully dis- 
played or attendants more polite, pains- 
taking and patient. Mostly pretty young 
Chinese women supply the clerical per- 
sonnel. 

One thinks of Chinese restaurants of 
course. You will not be disappointed, 
you will be surprised. Whether you 
want Fo Huy Mo Goo Gong, which is 
just soup with ham and mushrooms or 
really want to go into a bit of Dai Ap 
Sam Me, which is whole duck, fried Can- 
ton style, including duck soup and 
pickled duck, you can be taken care of 
most efficiently and at a surprisingly 
small outlay of money. 

Get up real early some morning and 
watch the delivery of strange foods to 
the restaurants and stores—strange 
fruits, seafoods, meats and vegetables. 
It’s very well worth the trip. Have 
breakfast in Chinatown, maybe. Have 
some Chow Jank Dun which of course is 
scrambled eggs. 

The Chinatown Telephone Exchange 
is intriguing. Chinese sometimes have 
their numbers changed every day. Un- 
lucky numbers are not wanted. You 
may be proud of the fact that your 
phone has been 4815 since 1920. A 
Chinese subscriber wouldn’t. It must be 
a lucky number. Pretty little switch- 
board attendants keep their hands flying 
over switchboards like zither players. 
The manager is a university graduate 
and so are many of the girls. 

Chinatown is interesting all day long 
and a blaze of mysterious glory at night. 

We will just guarantee that everyone 
will be satisfied. 


Bookbinding as a Hobby 


(From page 206) 


While the book is pressing, the end- 
papers are prepared. The simplest for 
this purpose are two four-page sections 
of strong paper tipped together. 

The sections are then carefully sewed 
to five (usually) hemp cords in a frame 
which consists of two uprights and a 
crossbar. This sewing can be done in 
one of two ways. Slots can be sawed 
into the back into which the cords fit. 
The thread is then inserted into the 
middle of the section and over the cord. 
The ancient and preferred way is to 
lay each section as it is to be sewed 
against the cords and loop the thread 
around each cord. When the leather is 
pasted to the back in covering, it is 
these cords that form the “bands.” 

The edges are trimmed if the book 
is to be full gilt or trimmed top only if 
the front and bottom edges are deckled. 
This trimming can be done in two 
ways. The traditional method is to use 
a plough (see illustration). This, how- 


ever, requires considerable skill. For 
amateurs, I recommend making the ac- 
quaintance of your local binder or 


printer whom I am sure you will find | 


only too glad to assist you in this im- 
portant operation. He will put it in his 
large power flat cutter and have the 
edges clean in the flash of an eye. 
While we are on the subject of the 
local binder, it will greatly speed your 
learning if you can get on his good 
side. Let him know that this is only a 
hobby with you—that you have no de- 
sire to compete with him. I am sure 
that he will not take this competition 
idea very seriously as he knows only 
too well that it will be a long time be- 
for your output exceeds one book per 
week. He will be able to answer ques- 
tions that defy putting on paper and he 
can answer them as they arise. You 
may also find him agreeable to the sug- 
gestion that you work in his shop for a 
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GLACIER 
PARK and 


the evergreen 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


are on your way to or from 


SAN FRANCISCO 


@ There is much to 
see between Chicago and San Fran- 
cisco if you go “Great Northern”: 
The Twin Cities of St. Paul and Min- 
neapolis, Glacier National Park in 
northwest Montana and its neighbor, 
Waterton Lakes Park in the Canadian 
Rockies. 3 great dams—Ft. Peck, 
Grand Coulee and Bonneville. The 
evergreen Pacific Northwest— 
| Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland, 
| Victoria and Vancouver, Mt. Baker 
| National Forest and Rainier National 
| Park. Stop-overs can be arranged 
anywhere. You can “detour” through 
Glacier and Waterton Lakes Parks 
by bus at small cost if you travel 
via Great Northern Railway. 





for full particulars, write 
A.J. DICKINSON, Pass’r Traffic Manager 
Great Northern Building, Room 759 
St. Paul, Minn. 
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few hours each day until you have suf- 
ficiently mastered the craft to work 
alone. 

Getting back to the book we are bind- 
ing, if an edge gilder is available in 
your community, let him gild the edges 
of your book. Even professional bind- 
ers find this such a highly skilled craft 
in itself that they send their books to 
an edge gilder. If none of these es- 
timable gentlemen reside in your com- 
munity, you will have to content your- 
self with a plain white edge or a 
stained one. Stain the top only. This is 
sufficient to prevent dust from discolor- 
ing the top when the book is placed on 
a shelf. 

The back is now care- 
fully glued, and, when 
nearly dry, it is rounded 
and backed. The rounding 
is done by laying the book 
on a table with the back 
away from the operator. 
Grasp the book firmly 
with the left hand at the 
front and give a few light 
taps with the hammer 
along the upper half of the 
book at the back. Turn the 
book over and repeat. The 
backing is done by insert- 


ing the book between 
wedge-shaped boards 
placed just far enough 


away from the back edges 
to form a groove when the 
sections are “broken over.” 
The book and boards are 
placed between the jaws 
of a “lying” press and firmly clamped. 
The sections are “broken over” by re- 
peated blows of the hammer from the 
center outward. 

The boards are now cut 
to extend slightly beyond 
the edges of the book. 
Holes are punched into the 
boards exactly opposite 
each cord on which the 
sections were sewed and 
laced through. 

Headbands are the deco- 
rative bits of silk at the 





Levant Morocco.” It is made from the 
skin of a very large cape goat with a 
big grain known as Levant grain. 

The preparation of the cover is a 
matter of exceptional skill if it is of 
good solid leather. Its thickness and 
flexibility are considered in relation to 
the size of the book. A full-thickness 
Levant morocco cover may require to 
be reduced to less than half its thick- 
ness, 

For durability it is advisable to se- 
lect covers of a natural thickness that 
will be suitable to the individual book, 
with as little paring as possible. This 
paring is done with a knife and a spoke 
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The blows of the hammer should be in the direction as illus- 
trated to break the sections evenly without crushing. 


shave commonly used by carpenters. If 
you can secure an old lithograph stone 
it will serve ideally for a paring stone. 














top and bottom edges of 











the book. Their purpose 








is to resist the strain of 











pulling the book from the ———— 
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shelf. These are sewed to 
thin strips of vellum with 
one, two or three colors of 
silk. These vellum strips 
are cut slightly thinner than the 
amount the boards extend beyond the 
edges of the book. When the silk 
thread is wound around them they 
build up so that the boards and head- 
bands extend equally. 

Leather is chosen for the cover be- 
cause of its toughness and flexibility. 
For about half a century one of the 
most favored leathers by the best bind- 
ers has been morocco. All moroccos are 
made from goat skins, but all goat 


skins are not necessarily morocco. Mo- 
roeccos vary considerably in quality. For 
fine, richly tooled bindings, the most 
popular is that known as “French Cape 


The correct method for ‘“‘lacing in’’ 


the cords onto which each 
section has been sewed. 


Otherwise a slab of stone or marble 
from an old table top will do. The 
leather is cut to extend approximately 
3%” beyond the book. The edges are 
pared around with the knife and then 
clamped to the stone with two small 
bench clamps. Instead of pulling the 
spoke shave towards you as a carpen- 
ter, you thin the leather by pushing it 
away from you. The leather must be 
thinned around the edges where it 
turns over the board, and down the 
center to allow a free opening book. 
The best adhesive for sticking on 
covers is pure flour paste. The leather 
is well pasted and laid on the book. 
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The leather that extends beyond the 
book is turned over the edges, the 
bands nipped with “band nippers” to 
make them sharp, and the back is 
rubbed down with a smooth stick. 

The book is allowed to dry over 
night. The boards are carefully opened 
and the endsheets are pasted down. 
When the endsheets are dry, the book 
is closed and is now ready for tooling. 

The question of design in book deco- 
ration, as in all applied art, is an in- 
exhaustible subject, and one that must 
be left to the individual taste and 
judgment, 

The theory of practical book decora- 
tion is technically known as “finish- 
ing.” Tooling may either be blind tool- 
ing—that is, an impression of the 
warm tools on wet leather—or gold 
tooling, in which the impression of the 
tool is left in gold on the leather. A 
most pleasing effect is produced by a 
combination of blind and gold tooling. 
Simple designs may be worked directly 
on to the leather with the tools, but in- 
tricate and elaborate designs must 
first be made on a thin, tough paper. 

The steps of the process of gold tool- 
ing are as follows: the paper pattern 
is pasted at the four corners and stuck 
to the leather cover. It is then trans- 
ferred to the various surfaces to which 
it is to be applied by pressing hot brass 
tools bit by bit through the paper pat- 
tern. After the design has been trans- 
ferred to the leather cover, the pattern 
is removed and inlays are then con- 
sidered if they are required. In the 
majority of cases they are not inlays 
but very thin leather stuck on the sur- 
face and well pressed in. When the in- 
lays are on, it is necessary to make the 
blind impression around them again in 
order to set the edges. When all the 
blinding-in is done, the surface of the 
leather is washed with vinegar, not 
only to cleanse it, but also to clear 
away any surface grease and enable 
the subsequent preparations to sink 
in. 

The portion of the design to receive 
gold is penciled in with “size,” which is 
made from the white of eggs and vine- 
gar. When the size is dry, the leather 
is greased with white vaseline and gold 
leaf is applied with a pad of cotton. 
The pattern, visible through the gold, 
is now reimpressed with the hot tools. 
When all the impressions have been 
made, the waste gold is cleaned off with 
soft rubber, and the grease is removed 
with a pad of cotton saturated with 
benzine. The tooling should be clear, 
clean and bright. 


The book is now ready for polishing. 
The iron used for the side is slightly 
barrel shaped, and the one for the 
backbone is flat across, but lengthwise 
it is more the segment of a circle, to 
get in between the bands. The heat 
used at first is slight and the motion 
elliptical. The surface of the iron is 
very smooth and clean. Every succes- 
sive time the surface is polished over, 
the heat is increased until the desired 
polish is obtained. The whole book is 
then pressed between nickel plates and 
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should remain for two or three days 
under good pressure. 

If, after reading this outline of the 
steps in binding and decorating a book, 
you are interested in pursuing the sub- 
ject further, may I recommend Douglas 
Cockerell’s book entitled “Bookbinding 
and the Care of Books.” Your local 
bookseller can get it for you, or it may 
be obtained from G. W. Russell & Son, 
Ltd., Hitchin, England. Price 7 s. 6 d., 
net. They will also send free of charge 
an illustrated price list of bookbinding 
tools, materials and appliances for 
amateurs. 


Good Citizenship 
(From page 210) 


laid out on the one hand, and com- 
munism or any other “ism” with all 
its truth and all its flaws is laid out on 
the other hand, no man need fear that 
the people of this nation will trade 
off the doctrines of Washington and 
Lincoln for those of Lenin and Trot- 
sky. 

There is another field in which our 
citizenship can be more “aggressive” 
than it has been, a field in which I 
think we have all been derelict. 

The men who grafted those two 
fundamental principles of government, 
about which I spoke, into our system 
knew government for what it was. 
They viewed it in the proper light. 
They knew that all tyranny and all 
oppression came from government, 
whether that government took the 
form of a monarchy, an empire, a re- 
public or some other form. To them 
government was government regard- 
less of its form. They recognized, of 
course, that government of some kind 
was necessary for the common wel- 
fare and defense. But they knew also 
that government was not only a bur- 
den, but a danger to the rights of men. 
They provided for that necessary bur- 
den of government, and they tried to 
make provision against the danger of 
governmental encroachment upon the 
rights of the people. They knew full 
well that all political struggle from 
time immemorial has been between 
two forces and two forces only—gov- 
ernment on the one hand trying to 
grasp and retain more power, and the 
people on the other hand trying to 
secure and retain more rights. They 
had their guard up, for they had read 
their history well and knew that only 
here and there some peoples had se- 
cured a portion of their rights, held 
them for a time, only to lose them 
again to some dictator or some group 
of dictators. So here in America in 
1787 there was established the only 
“New Deal” in all political history. 
There is nothing new in dictatorships. 
The pages of history are filled with 
their story. Nor is there anything new 
in that philosophy which seeks to take 
from him who has and give to him who 
has not—call it communism or social- 
ism. But here was a new deal, a deal 
which said in plain language and for 


the first time that government has no 
power—no power whatsoever except 
that which we, the people, shall give 
it. Our government has been a good 
government, not because it has gov- 
erned so well, but because it has gov- 
erned so little. 


Have We Placed 
Party Above Country? 


It is my thought that because that 
system has worked so well that each 
succeeding generation has lost some 
of the touch, some of the spirit of the 
founders, until we have become so 
apathetic and so indifferent that we 
have allowed the wool to be pulled 
over our eyes. Have we not taken our 
success for granted, forgetting what 
it was based upon? Have we not been 
apt to place party above country? 
Have we not been so rabidly partisan 
—some of us as Republicans and some 
of us as Democrats—that we have 


come to think that the real struggle) 


lay between two groups of politicians? 
Have we not lost sight of what the 
founders knew so well and embodied 
into the very cornerstone of America 
—that the real struggle is today, as it 
has always been, between “We the 
People” and “They the Politicians?” 


Let's Play Our Part 


Every time we grant a new power 
to government, we whittle away at the 
cornerstone of America. I make so 
bold as to say to you that if the day 
comes when we have given back to 
government the power to pass any and 
all laws, and to regulate any and all 
our daily lives, then that day sees the 
end of that America about which we 
have been talking. On that day Amer- 
ica will have run its course, and we 
shall find ourselves back precisely 
where we were in 1776 when govern- 
ment did have all power. 

It will indeed require an “aggres- 
sive” citizenship to make good that slo- 
gan which is carved above our State 
House door “The Salvation of the 
State is Watchfulness in the Citizen.” 

Now, how can our citizenship be 
most ‘“Serviceable?” Service organ- 
izations such as yours have found the 
answer—through community service. 
America is made up of communities 
just as Kiwanis is made up of clubs. 
America can only prosper as its com- 
munities prosper, can only be happy 
as its communities are happy. Na- 
tional citizenship can be of no higher 
order than the citizenship of its com- 
munities. The privileges and blessings 
of our institutions can only be exer- 
cised and enjoyed through the com- 
munity and by the same token the 
obligations of citizenship must be dis- 
charged through the community. 

An “Intelligent, Aggressive and 
Serviceable Citizenship” can only be 
exercised through the part we play in 
our own communities. Whether we 
like it or not—we have no choice in 
the matter—we do have a part to play 
as citizens. Our only choice lies in 
whether we play that part well or 
whether we play it poorly. 
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It’s worth while to route yourself via 
the Pacific Northwest either going to 
or coming from the convention of 
Kiwanis International, if for no other 
reason than to enjoy the trip on the 
famous OLYMPIAN. 


Air-conditioned and electrified for 
656 thrilling mountain miles, this 
great train offers everything for your 
comfort—delightfully appetizing 
meals, luxurious accommodationsand 
unobtrusive, courteous service, 
Equipmentincludesclub-observation 
car with ladies’ lounge, showers, bar- 
ber, valet and radio, open observa- 
tion cars through the mountains and 
new commodious dining cars. 


Rail fares to San Francisco via the 
gloriously beautiful and commercially 
interesting Northwest are low via 
Seattle, Tacoma or Portland. See the 
most of scenic America—ride the 
OLYMPIAN one way—return another. 

L. M. JONES, Passenger Traffic Manager 


The Milwaukee Road 
Union Station, Chicago, III. 
8102A-5 


The MILWAUKEE Roap 
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Number Nine Pearl Street 


(From page 203) 


them to handle other jobs besides mak- 
ing them more interested in the Home. 

Our chief aim is to help the boy to 
help himself. They are encouraged to 
enter school for night classes and study 
some subject they really want to learn. 
We encourage and assist him in getting 
employment and when he is employed 
the amount of board charged is scaled 
to the amount he is earning. For in- 
stance, if he earns $8.00 a week, he 
pays $3.00 a week—for board, room, 
laundry, and medical attention. Ki- 
wanis doctors and dentists give all the 
rare these boys need without charge. 
If he earns $10.00 a week, he pays 
$4.00, and whatever his income is, he is 
expected to set aside at least $1.00 a 
week in a savings account. Boys who 
start at $2.50 or $3.00 try to put away 
25c or so. He is taken care of until the 
job is obtained. No one is ever turned 
away and gradually pays back the cost 
of his board which includes all his 
needs. When a boy reaches the place 
where he has an income of $12.00 to 
$14.00 a week he is capable of sup- 
porting himself adequately some place 
else, and he is encouraged to do so. 
This makes room for another boy. How- 
ever, the fact that a boy leaves the 
Home does not mean that he is forgot- 
ten. The Home tries to keep in touch 
with all graduates—some times over a 
long period of time. Often the boys 
come home to visit. 

It is amazing how many so-called 
problem boys will work out their own 
problems if given a chance. Since 1927, 
when the Home was established, close 
to 1,000 boys have been in the Home. 


They came to Number Nine and were 
helped to some kind of gainful employ- 
ment and then made room for someone 
else. Of course, they did not all make 
good, but a large percentage of our 
boys definitely became stabilized as a 
result of staying at the Home. During 
the fiscal year ending September 20, 
1937, 102 boys went through the Home. 
Twenty-one of those boys were referred 
from the State Industrial School for 
Boys and only one was returned there. 
Eighteen of them were referred from 
the Juvenile Court. Only one returned. 
Thirty-two boys were placed in employ- 
ment in Denver and elsewhere in Colo- 
rado, and arrangements were made for 
many of the others to return to their 
parents or relatives. 

If we consider some of our boys who 
graduated from Number Nine some 
years ago, we find much encourage- 
ment. One of our former boys is today 
teaching in a university in the South. 
Another holds a responsible position 
with a local real estate firm. And so 
we could give a number of examples of 
boys who became useful self-support- 
ing citizens. We are eager to acquaint 
every Kiwanian in this country with 
our work. Whenever you come to Den- 
ver, don’t forget to come and visit our 
Home. The Denver Kiwanis club, other 
organizations and many individuals 
have, by their generosity, made it pos- 
sible to continue this work through the 
years. Present conditions of unemploy- 
ment make an increasing demand for 
our services, and your active interest 
would be greatly appreciated. 


The International Mission of Kiwanis 


(From page 197) 


we have the United States next door to 
Canada, one of the most important na- 
tions in the British Commonwealth. 
These two countries are closely asso- 
ciated geographically, financially, eco- 
nomically, educationally and socially. 
The United States through her friend- 
ship with Canada becomes closely asso- 
ciated with the entire British Family. 

Kiwanis is one of the present-day or- 
ganizations at work promoting a deeper 
friendship among the two great nations 
in the northern part of this western 
world. Kiwanis is international in that 
it reaches north and south of the un- 


defended three-thousand-mile boundary’ 


line. One hundred thousand men in 
nearly two thousand clubs are united in 
a fraternity that knows no frontier. 
Americans and Canadians are brothers 
in one great family. A friendship that 
knows no nationalistic barriers sweeps 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific and 
from Mexico to the frozen fields of the 
far North. Great are the opportunities 
of Kiwanis in promoting friendship 


among individuals, within communities, 
and throughout the nation. But in the 
great work of cementing the ties of 
friendship in the international realm 
lies its most valuable mission today. 
Kiwanis is challenged to aid in the task 
of promoting the policy of the “good 
neighbor” on the North American con- 
tinent. 

For one hundred and _ twenty-one 
years peace has reigned supreme along 
the unfortified boundary line between 
the United States and Canada. If you 
add the border between Alaska and 
Canada you have a total line of about 
five thousand miles. This line between 
two great peoples, unfortified by frown- 
ing guns and hostile fleets, is the most 
significant border in all the world. It is 
the one supreme ray of hope in an arm- 
ing world. 

A mighty stream of life in various 
forms has flowed across the famous 
boundary for many years. The nation 
on the south of the line counts the na- 
tion on the north its best customer. The 
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nation on the north trades more with 
the country on the south than with any 
other nation. 

The United States, according to re- 
cent figures, has $4,107,803,000 invested 
in Canada, including bonds. This is a 
larger investment than in any other 
country, and is equal to one-sixth of 
the country’s total foreign investment. 
Canada has $1,047,285,000 invested in 
the United States, which exceeds her 
investments in the Mother country by 
$962,000,000. It would mean if aver- 
aged up that each American has thirty 
dollars invested in Canada, and each 
Canadian has one hundred dollars in- 
vested in the United States. 

No international border in all the 
world sees so much travel back and 
forth as this line. But more valuable 
than all these exchanges is the actual 
exchange of citizenship between these 
two countries. There are 222,920 Amer- 
ican born citizens now living in Canada, 
which is more than half the total of 
409,306 Americans living abroad. But 
there are about 2,600,000 Canadian born 
people now living in the United States. 
That figure equals one-sixth of the to- 
tal population of Canada and one-sixth 
the total foreign born population of the 
United States. This is a most impor- 
tant fact in the relationship between 
the two countries as can readily be 
seen. Nothing could possibly be of 
greater significance than the fact that 
natives of each country to the tune of 
thousands and thousands now reside in 
the other land. 

The marvellous friendship of the two 
great North American democracies is 
symbolized in the monuments, statues, 
plaques, bridges and other striking 
forms scattered along the three-thou- 
sand-mile line. For example in the cen- 
ter is the Peace Garden dedicated July 
14, 1932. The tablet placed at the 
mouth of the cairn in this garden, sev- 
enty-five miles from the exact geo- 
graphical center of North America, be- 
tween Manitoba and North Dakota 
bears the most wonderful inscription of 
any international monument on earth. 
These are the words: “To God in His 
glory, we two nations, speaking a com- 
mon language dedicate this garden and 
pledge ourselves that so long as men 
shall live we shall not take up arms 
against each other.” 

We believe the trend and goal of 
universal history are unity, peace and 
brotherhood. In the twentieth century 
the supreme opportunity to help further 
this process rests with the two great 
English-speaking democracies. No 
greater mission has been allotted to 
living persons and organizations than 
that of promoting a deeper friendship 
between these peoples. Here in North 
America, the center of that wonderful 
promotion work, Kiwanis International 
has its part to play. It has been doing 
its bit for years. It will continue so to 
do in the years to come. Its bronze ta- 
blets scattered along the unfortified 
frontier for three thousand miles sym- 
bolize to all the world the high ideal 
and the supreme mission of Kiwanis. 
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A Pig and Ten Chickens 


(From page 211) 


the club could raise or sell his product 
as he chose. But, first, he must give 
his fellow Future Farmer members the 
opportunity to buy, and second choice 
must go to his immediate neighbors 
when he had pigs to sell. 

Not being hesitant about it and in 
whole-hearted support of the plan, the 
committee bought a bred Duroc-Jersey 
gilt from one of the state’s outstanding 
herds and that staunch matron has ex- 
pressed her appreciation by including 
two state champion barrows among her 
progeny up to the present time. 

That initial, or base of the pyramid 
gilt, was bought in 1936, and a poultry 
program along the same general idea 
was started this past winter. But let’s 
follow the first award, see what direc- 
tion that part of the plan took and 
learn something of the type of FFA 
boys with whom they dealt. Each 
award has been made on the basis of 
merit after consideration by the com- 
mittee, of which the vocational agri- 
culture instructor has always been a 
member. 

Donald Dickey, who had a good rec- 
ord with supervised vocational agricul- 
ture projects, was an officer in the local 
Future Farmers of America chapter 
and an all around good student in 
classes and extra-curricular activities, 
was selected to receive that first Duroc- 
Jersey gilt. This was in May, 19386, 
and as Winchell would say, she was 
already expecting a blessed event. 

In December of that year, one of her 
female offspring was awarded to Verle 
Bartgis and in May, 1937, another was 
given to Arnold Kaiser, completing 
Dickey’s obligation to the club. In 
January of this year the first litter from 
the Bartgis animal arrived and its best 
appearing female grunter was given to 
Noble Amen when old enough to be 
weaned. Meanwhile, the number is 
growing. Already there is one more 
pig due from Bartgis, two from Kaiser 
and two from Amen, in a rapidly ex- 
panding structure of good stock well 
adapted to that particular locality. 

From Dickey’s first litter, which 
came from the sow who started the 
porker pyramid, one male was sold to 
M. H. Farris, a high school senior and 
FFA member. Asa barrow, the animal 
was shown at the large state junior 
stock show at Oklahoma City in March, 
1937, and was placed as the champion 
Duroc there. At the Oklahoma State 
Fair that same fall, Dickey showed 
the champion Duroc of the junior divi- 
sion with a barrow from the second 
litter. 

Donald, who is the son of J. O. 
Dickey, is now 17 years old and a high 
school senior. His work in vocational 
agriculture is typical of the best stu- 
dents in the state department. In four 
years he has won nine individual places 
in major judging contests, never plac- 
ing lower than sixth; has been a mem- 
ber of both livestock and dairy judging 


teams for three years and the poultry 
team for two years. For a similar period 
he has been an officer in the FFA chap- 
ter and student council, in addition to 
winning many places as an exhibitor of 
swine and cattle. He still owns the 
original Kiwanis club sow and although 


he has sold most of her produce he has | 


two barrows left to exhibit at shows 
this spring in fat classes, a gilt for 
breeding purposes and also a Hamp- 
shire barrow being fattened for mar- 
ket. 

Young Dickey owns a one-third in- 
terest in a 42 head herd of registered 
Hereford cattle also. Two years ago 
he placed three cows in a herd owned 
jointly by his elder brother (also an 
outstanding FFA member) and father. 
Since then he has added three more 
animals and the normal herd increase 
provided the rest of his present equity. 
He owns one Belgian draft mare and 





three geldings in work stock and now | 


has 28 acres of wheat from certified 
seed planted as a supervised project in 
grain. He plans to go to college and 
expects the livestock to aid greatly in 
providing funds for his education. His 
course? Agriculture, to be sure, to 
secure a greater technical knowledge 
of farming and stock raising. 


With the swine problem out of the | 
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way and continually expanding for the 
future, the Weatherford Kiwanians 
this year turned their attention to 
poultry, for they realized with many 
other people of vision, that here was a 
sure cash crop which required only a 
small investment, yet properly handled, 
would pay good dividends. According 
to R. F. Kendall, present vocational 
agriculture instructor there, poultry 
raising as an industry has climbed to 
near fourth place on a national busi- 
ness scale. Being primarily a good 
grain and row crop region, the terrain 
around Weatherford made it ideally 
suited to poultry raising. 

Following the same plan that they 
had used for swine, the club bought ten 
pullets and a cockerel from one of the 
state’s best registered-on-production 
flocks, paying $3 each for the hens and 
$5 for the cheer leader, whose mother 
laid 355 eggs last year. From their 
production, the recipient must give 


| copyrighted letters get results. 


back 20 pullets to the club the first | 


year. 
return four cockerels, when his obli- 
gation ceases. To go with the second 
award, the club will purchase a cockerel 
from some other breeder to get outside 
the same strain, yet within the breed. 
In a short time those purchases will 
not be needed and the poultry program 
will then be self-sustaining and con- 
stantly expanding. 

The first chickens have been awarded 
to Odell Hawkins, a 15 year ofd high 
school sophomore. His father, R. L. 
Hawkins, is a tenant farmer of the bet- 
ter type as demonstrated by the fact 
that he has remained on the same farm 


The following spring he must | 
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for the past 12 years in a good agricul- 
tural community, yet one too dependent 
for years on the uncertainty of wheat 
yields. The elder Hawkins owns around 
100 average White Leghorn chickens 
among his other possessions which are 
kept segregated from the Kiwanis poul- 
try of the same breed and will be sold 
as the natural production from the bet- 
ter hens increases. 

Odell personally owns one Duroc- 
Jersey sow and has retained one barrow 
of her produce which is now on feed 
for exhibition and subsequent sale at 
stock shows this spring. The brood 
sow was purchased from Donald 
Dickey, out of the first litter produced 
by the original Kiwanis club sow, mak- 
ing another link in the communal pig 
chain. To raise feed for his swine and 
poultry, Odell has several supervised 
grain projects underway or contem- 
plated for planting time. 

He follows the same general club 
plan in the care of his chickens as that 
used for swine. They are kept in 
separate quarters which are periodically 
inspected by members of the agricul- 
tural committee. After returning his 
quota of young chicks to the club he 
may sell eggs or chicks as he chooses, 


but first choice must go to FFA mem- 
bers and second to his neighbors when 
he has them to sell. 

Members of the committee and other 
club members are very well pleased 
with the outcome of their idea, having 
seen it at work for nearly two years. 
President W. L. Haynes and James 
Craddock, the club secretary, recently 
concurred in saying: 

“We feel that we are doing some- 
thing for the community. We are try- 
ing to help the boys by showing them 
how they can help themselves. By 
placing the awards of swine and poul- 
try on a merit basis, we encourage the 
boys to work for them, consequently 
both the boys and our members know 
that they do not get them for nothing. 
The ultimate result is that we will im- 
prove quality of stock and poultry on 
the farms, which, after all, is the prime 
motive. We have neglected that phase 
of our community life long enough, 
just as our farmers have depended too 
strongly on one crop, wheat. For the 
good received, our expense has been 
negligible, and we regard it as but a 
small investment toward a better fu- 
ture for our young men,” 


Flying to San Francisco 


(From page 213) 


changed. The fertile valleys of Cali- 
fornia are awakening to a new day and 
San Francisco—an overnight trip from 
New York—is only a short distance 
ahead. The stewardess greets the pas- 
senger with an ice cold glass of tomato 
or fruit juice. Then, too, you read the 
morning paper in bed—this was placed 
aboard the plane at Reno while you 
slumbered. 

The passenger enjoys the multiple 





conveniences of the sleeper planes. An 
electric razor is ready for you in one 
of the individual dressing rooms. A hot 
breakfast is served while the plane is 
speeding over the picturesque Cali- 
fornia landscape. A few minutes later 
you arrive, fully refreshed, in San 
Francisco. Before the landing is made 
the stewardess will point out the giant 
San Francisco-Oakland Bay Bridge and 
“Treasure Island,” where the 1939 Gold- 


a ne ae | 


“The Mainliner’’ travels 204 miles an hour at ten thousand feet. 
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en Gate Exposition is to be conducted. 
The silver span of the new Goden Gate 
Bridge stretches across the turquoise 
blue sea in the distance and the pas- 
senger has a glimpse of the San Fran- 
cisco business district before the “Main- 
liner” glides to a gentle landing at the 
municipal airport. 

What has been going on all night 
while you have been sleeping? For one 
thing, the crew of two pilots and a 
stewardess, have been changed at Chey- 
enne and Salt Lake City. Every twenty 
minutes the skilled captain has been 
in touch with ground stations along the 
Main Line airway, giving his position 
and receiving any pertinent informa- 
tion regarding weather conditions. 

Every fifteen or twenty miles the 
plane has passed a powerful rotating 
airway beacon which marks the 2633 
mile route between New York and San 
Francisco. Every thirty or forty min- 
utes a lighted emergency airport has 
slipped beneath, a safe haven should 
the captain deem it necessary to land 
for any reason. 

Then, too, the precise yet unseen hand 
of the automatic “robot” pilot has been 
gently guiding the controls of the plane 
to its destination. In the rear of the 
ship two automatic, self-inking pens 
have written a record of the flight— 
setting down the altitudes the plane has 
been flown at—just another check on a 
rule that all planes must be operated at 
least 2500 feet above the highest ter- 
rain on the airway for miles around. 

In the gasoline tanks of the big 
transport has been stored enough gas 
to carry it 1500 miles without landing 
for fuel. This is nearly twice as long 
as the longest scheduled-non-stop flight. 
The powerful twin-row engines have 
been endlessly purring all night long, 
drawing only fifty per cent of the avail- 
able horsepower—this results in even 
more efficient engine performance plus 
maintenance of a valuable reserve mar- 
gin of power and lengthening cruising 
range of planes. 

While the passengers were asleep the 
plane landed and took off again from 
Cheyenne, Wyoming. 

In addition to these swift, overnight 
schedules from coast to coast, pas- 
sengers may choose many convenient 
daylight flights. For those who are plan- 
ing to visit other points on the Pacific 
Coast either before or after the Ki- 
wanis convention, there is a border-to- 
border service between Seattle and Van- 
couver. Many California cities have 
air travel service and planes land at 
the very gateways of all California va- 
cation lands. Yosemite National Park 
and its scenic grandeur is but a short 
distance from Fresno. Los Angeles is 
but a two-hour flight from San Fran- 
cisco. To the north is country the envy 
of sportsmen all over the country. Fish- 
ing and hunting grounds are conveni- 
ently reached from Medford or Port- 
land. Tacoma and Seattle are gateways 
to famous Mt. Ranier National Park, 
with flowers growing on the valley floor 
and the mountain itself crowned by a 
mantle of snow the year around. 
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The Investors of America 


(From page 212) 


lars in life insurance and 24 billion 
dollars in savings banks are invested 
very largely in bonds of American 
corporations, and therefore if the value 
of these bonds should be depreciated 
or become worthless the loss would fall 
directly upon the millions of life insur- 
ance policyholders and savings bank 
depositors and their dependents. Is 
any more definite proof needed to show 
that whatever helps business and indus- 
try helps the millions of thrifty, middle- 
class citizens who constitute the In- 
vestors of America, and that when 
politicians through unjust laws are un- 
fair to our American corporations, the 
detrimental effects fall directly upon 
millions of thrifty, industrious citizens, 
both investors and workers? 

The unusual economic changes that 
have taken place during the past few 
years, which have so vitally affected 
all business, have made apparent the 
urgent need of investors codperating 
for the protection of industry. When 
from one to ten million of the possibly 
fifty million Investors of America, in- 
cluding life insurance policyholders 


and savings bank depositors, are effec- 
tively codperating, their rights will be 
respected and the interests of free in- 
dustry protected. The very existence 
of such an organization will command 
respect and the consideration of its 
just demands. 

Finally, it is of the highest impor- 
tance that the Investors of America, 
who are the real owners of American 
industry and of all other forms of our 
national wealth, shall stand together 
against the assaults of theorists and 
political agitators who would destroy 
private ownership and management of 
all property and place it under the 
domination and control of a political 
oligarchy. Only through effective co- 
operation can be maintained the sacred 
right of every individual to possess 
and enjoy that which is rightfully his 
own. 





Footnote: The American Federation of In- 
vestors was organized four years ago to meet 
the need on the part of investors for greater 
protection and security. The Federation is 
chartered not for profit and is a strictly co- 
operative, non-partisan organization. Its head- 
quarters occupy the 31st floor of the Pure Oil 
Building, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, IIli- 


nois. 


The Unseen Motor Taxes 


(From page 202) 


dents last year cost in hospital treat- 
ment, medical supplies, damage repairs 
and court costs, over 44 million dollars 
here in Georgia. 

That’s a million dollars more than 
all the taxes collected by the state, by 
the county and by the city govern- 
ment in the state last year. 

It’s a terrible unseen tax load. It 
brings grief and suffering and twisted 
broken bodies. It leaves nothing but 
sorrow. What a tax! 

The State Patrol and Department of 
Public Safety cannot stop automobile 
accidents and this killing of 21 a week 
in Georgia until the drivers themselves 
begin to realize the necessity for obey- 
ing the common sense rules of safety 
and motor vehicle laws. 

That is why we are taking this mes- 
sage of safety to you, the civic leaders 
represented in these clubs all over the 
state, in the hope that you will take 
the message back into your homes, send 
it down into the schools of your sec- 
tion so that we may begin at the top 
and bottom both with the drivers of 
today and the drivers of tomorrow. 

The next time you hear some fellow 
bragging about how fast his car will 
go, you know the story, I drove from 
so and so in so many minutes, my car 
will go 90 or 95, or whatever he says. 

Tap him on the shoulder for me and 
ask him this. 

“Buddy, you know how fast it will 
go, but do you know how fast it will 
stop?” 


Do we know how fast our car will 
stop? 

Do we know that at 30 miles an hour 
it takes 73 feet to stop even if brakes, 
tires, the highways and driver are all 
in A-1 condition? 

Do we know that at 40 it takes 115 
feet. At 50, 166 feet, and when we 
roll her over to 70 it takes 300 feet, the 
whole length of a football field even 
after we’ve seen the danger and 
slammed on the brakes? 

That’s why speed in excess of 60 
miles an hour was the cause of a ma- 
jority of the 78 auto accident fatali- 
ties in Georgia in January. 

The second most frequent cause of 
fatalities in January was passing on 
curves and hills. 

When you come upon one of these 
“‘20-mile-an-hour-boys”? on a curve or 
hill and you’re in a hurry, don’t pass 
until you have at least 700 feet of 
clear open highway ahead. Eighteen 
people were killed in Georgia last 
month just because somebody didn’t 
have the courage to hold her down on 
curves and hills. 

Speed isn’t smart. Passing on curves 
isn’t a sign of courage. It takes cour- 
age to control your desires and follow 
the safe course. 

If you don’t think it is important to 
check your rear and headlights before 
going out on the highway listen to this 
story of what happened up at Waynes- 
boro recently. 

Troopers had “barricaded” the three 
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main entrances to town on Saturday 
night to check lights. They would 
stop any car without proper lights and 
tell the driver to go into town, get 
lights fixed, and not to come out until 
they were fixed or they’d make a case 
against him. They stopped 60 or 70 
with improper lights. There was one 
fellow with his wife and three little 
girls in the car. One girl was two, 
another four and another 12 years old. 
The Troopers told him to get his tail 
light fixed before he came out of town 
or they’d make a case against him. 
But he was a lot “smarter” than the 
Troopers. Oh, yes, he knew much 
more than these specially trained state 
Troopers. He knew a back way to get 
out into the highway without passing 
that patrol car. He knew how to out- 
smart the Troopers, the whole Depart- 
ment of Public Safety, and he did. 





He went his back road, came out 
some five miles beyond the patrol car 
and started home with his happy fam- 
ily. About three miles down the high- 
way he thought his front tire was flat 
so he stopped, got out to look, and 
while he was around front looking at 
that tire, a big Packard car roared 
around that curve and smashed into 
that car without the tail light—and 
there is only one little two-year-old girl 
left of that family of five to tell how 
smart her father really was. 

You don’t want your children to be 
killers, yet 39 out of every 50 fatal ac- 
cidents involve some driver under 22 
years of age. You don’t want to be 
among the 21 killed this week. You 
don’t want the State of Georgia to be 
third highest on the list of lives lost 
from accidents any longer. 


Under-Privileged Child 


(From page 218) 


8. Are we supporting that type of 
activity that brings us into valuable 
personal contact with the children we 
attempt to aid? 

9. Is our work of such nature that 
only a few direct its efforts or do all 
participate other than in the raising 
of funds? 

10. Are we satisfied that we are con- 
tributing both in funds and in personal 
interest in these children in a manner 
in keeping with the size and ability of 
our membership? 

If your consideration of the foregoing 
shows that you are complying in general 
with these questions in the affirmative 
it is practically certain that you are 
reaching the goal which your 1938 com- 
mittee is seeking to attain. 

It will interest you to know that in 
addition to our normal assistance to 
chairmen and their committees through 
suggestions, plans and counsel, your 


International committee is making a 
search of federal, state and provincial 
laws in the United States and Canada 
—of all laws that provide specific aid to 
under-privileged children. After this 
information has been collected and con- 
centrated it will be furnished various 
committee chairmen to provide a defi- 
nite schedule so that there may be no 
duplication or over-lapping of efforts 
with agencies that have been provided 
for by law. This will be a valuable 
guide for new clubs so that they may be 
informed before making selection of 
their project in this field of endeavor. 

Our committee is unanimous in the 
thought that in many cases too much 
time and stress are placed on the raising 
of money for the project, and too little 
time in the actual administration of the 
benefits through the greatest amount of 
personal contact and interest. 


Two of the Friendliest Nations on Earth 


(From page 196) 


—no thought of a fight. There have 
been no chips on shoulders, no secret 
diplomacy, no curbing of a free press. 

We have enjoyed in abundance the 
good things of life. Our wide horizons 
have given us statesmen and people with 
a broad vision, and we hope with broad 
sympathies. We can appreciate the 
fact that we possess in abundance what 
seems to have been denied many other 
peoples. But, we cannot recognize war 
as a means of gaining an end. War 
with us is a last resource, and then in 
only self-defense. We, on the North 


American continent, are fortunate in- 
deed in having a common language. 
Kiwanis International has done much 
to sow and cultivate the seeds of under- 
standing, and to harvest the fruits of 
friendship, good will and love between 


our two peoples. 

It is fitting, therefore, that Kiwanis 
International should observe United 
States-Canada Good Will Week to com- 
memorate the signing of the Rush- 
Bagot Agreement. It is to be hoped 
that clubs all over the United States 
and Canada, no matter how far removed 
from the international border, during 
the week of April 25 will fittingly cele- 
brate the one hundred and twenty years 
of peaceful understanding which has 
existed between our two great nations— 
a peace whose foundations were so well 
and truly laid by the agreement which 
was proclaimed by President Monroe 
in 1818. 

Let Kiwanians everywhere, during 
this week, in particular, reflect upon 
what a lovely, what a priceless posses- 
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sion is this thing called international 
friendship. Let us seek in every way 
to further cement the bonds of affection 
and good will. Let us bring about a still 
better understanding of Canada if we 
live under the Stars and Stripes, and 
of the United States if we live in the 
land of the Union Jack. Let us pay 
each other the fine compliment of know- 
ing one another better so that as we 
meet and mingle at conventions, and 
at other times we shall feel indeed that 
Kiwanis recognizes no boundary be- 
tween nations, that we are all brothers 
in a great family whose watchword is 
“We Build,” whose very existence is 
predicated upon service, and which 
proudly gives precedence to things 
spiritual. Let us foster and encourage 
the spirit of international good will 
and friendship and of mutual respect 
and admiration so that we may con- 
tinue to be, in future, as we have in the 
past—a lamp unto weary nations who 
are groping their way toward the peace 
they secretly covet. 


“Circle of Enchantment’ 
(From page 204) 


a period of unrest followed, culminating 
in 1846 when Commodore Sloat raised 
the Stars and Stripes over the historic 
Customs House and Monterey became 
an American possession. 

Monterey abounds with historic and 
beautiful points of interest. No trip to 
the Monterey Peninsula is complete, of 
course, without including the world-fa- 
mous Seventeen-Mile Drive. The com- 
bination of pines, age-old cypress and 
the sparkling blue of the Pacific is one 
that hundreds of artists have honored 
with their canvasses. California has 
more than its share of amazing scenery 
but perhaps nowhere else in California 
will the tourist find such a wealth of 
variety and scenic splendor as the Sev- 
enteen-Mile Drive affords. Point Joe, 
Bird Rock, Cypress Point, Midway 
Point, Pebble Beach and Stillwater Cove 
—all offer their peculiar charm and rare 
beauty to the receptive mind. Finishing 
the drive, one comes to quaint Carmel, 
haunt of artists and interesting people 
from the world over. Beyond Carmel is 
the rugged coast, Point Lobos, Carmel 
Highlands and still further, the Big Sur 
—that awesomely grand country which 
the poet, Robinson Jeffers, has immor- 
talized. 

The great sports and social center 
which is Del Monte stretches for 20,000 
acres of forest, mountain and seashore 
over the picturesque Peninsula. 

Here for more than fifty years fash- 
ionable families and tourists from every 
part of the globe have come to enjoy the 
invigorating air, to play golf, to watch 
exciting horse races and polo matches, 
to swim, to shoot, to play tennis, to ride 
horseback and to live in perfect ease 
and comfort. 

Del Monte is easily accessible from 
the north and the south, and however 
you approach it you are instantly con- 
scious of its unique charm. 
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Nations Cannot Survive Without Churches | EX ECUTIVE 


By COL. JAMES A. HARVEY 


Divisional Commander, Salvation Army, Southeastern Pennsylvania 
District; Member, Kiwanis Club of Philadelphia 


Need of further enrichment of 
citizens by support of churches 
stressed in eloquent address to 
members of Philadelphia club. 


Spiritual Aims, a Public Affairs Ac- 

tivity of Kiwanis International, in- 
deed provides a timely subject for most 
enthusiastic consideration by the clubs 
of this service organization. I do not 
know of anything to which Kiwanis 
could devote its attention which would 
have a more far-reaching effect for 
good. 

So far as my knowledge of Service 
Clubs goes, Kiwanis is the only one 
which has inaugurated such an activity 
and if this organization leads the way 
and can influence other Service Clubs 
to follow, it shall not be long until we 
shall see favorable results. 

No nation can survive who leaves 
God out of the scheme of things and it 
occurs to many of us that today the na- 
tions of the world are worshipping the 
gods of materialism rather than the 
one true and living God. 

We lay emphasis upon the value of 
education and recreation, and millions 
are spent in maintaining our public 
schools and institutions of higher learn- 
ing. Millions more are spent in philan- 
thropic endeavor caring for the physi- 
cal needs of mankind and alleviating 
human suffering, and we one and all 
endorse such endeavors as just and 
right and we would not have it other- 
wise, but the dollars spent in support- 
ing the churches are given begrudging- 
ly and this should not be. 

We in Kiwanis have emphasized the 
objective of caring for the under-priv- 
ileged child, and a splendid objective it 
is, but poverty is not the worst handi- 
cap a child can have! With our demo- 
cratic form of government the boy or 
girl, even though born in poverty can 
rise to the top; many striking and shin- 
ing examples of such cases are mat- 
ters of history and new cases are com- 
ing to light every day. I consider that 
boy or girl, no matter what material 
benefits they may possess, handicapped 
indeed who has not been surrounded by 
the true spiritual atmosphere of a god- 
ly home. 

What the home is, the nation is! The 
boy of today is the man to tomorrow, 
and if the influence of the home is all 
for materialism, and the children of the 
home are impoverished along spiritual 
lines, then we can expect nothing more 
than a nation of materialsm. 

We hear much today of “flaming 
youth,” “juvenile delinquency,” “im- 
morality,” and the question is raised, 
“What is wrong with the youth of to- 


S: PPORT of Churches in Their 


day?” And, without hesitation, if we 
will look the fact squarely in the face, 
we must say that the youth of today is 
no worse than the youth of years gone 
by, and they are what they are by fol- 
lowing the example of their elders. If 
there is juvenile delinquency it is be- 
cause the influence of the church and 
of spiritual things has not been brought 
to bear upon their young lives. 

Our Kiwanis Constitution states: 
“We are to give primacy to the human 
and spiritual rather than to the ma- 
terial values of life. To encourage the 
daily living of the Golden Rule in all 
human relationships,” and if we disre- 
gard the divine law are we living up to 
our Constitution as a club? 

Roger Babson says: “It is better to 
live by the Golden Rule than by a rule 
of gold.” 

Money, education, position are not 
the most important possessions one can 
have. Man owes it to himself first to 
partake of the benefits of the spiritual 
rather than of the material things of 
life, and he should accept these benefits 
not only for himself but because of the 
influence of his life upon others, and if 
he can pass the place of worship on the 
Sabbath Day and spend that day in 
pleasure and recreation rather than in 
divine worship, he is depriving himself 
of the highest and noblest in life. 

What man is there among us who 
would want to see the churches perma- 
nently close their doors? Who would 
want to live ina community where there 
were no churches? No man in this 
club, I am sure, would care to live in 
that kind of a community, and yet how 
can the church survive if it does not 
have the moral support of such organi- 
zations as Kiwanis? Religious intoler- 
ance must never find a place in our in- 
dividual or club life but a tolerant 
spirit of love and good fellowship 
should be fostered. 

Man’s love for God and his neighbor 


are the true standards of Christianity | 


and, to attain that end, it is interesting 
to note that the following resolution 
was presented and adopted at the Penn- 
sylvania District of Kiwanis Interna- 
tional at its regular session essembled 
in the City of Harrisburg on January 
10, 1938: 

“WHEREAS, in many lands churches 
have been abandoned and religion abol- 
ished; and 

WHEREAS, bitter strife and often con- 


flict continue rampant throughout the | 


world; and 
WHEREAS, 


Controversy and turmoil | 


have risen to heights that beggar the | 


power of man to control, so that all ef- 
fort to reconcile the differences between 
men and nations appear futile; and 
WHEREAS, Legislation, conferences, 
mediation, preaching, and all man-made 
efforts toward adjusting differences 


| 
| 
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FILE ing File Drawer im 






Opens Like a Book 


All important Papers at Your Finger Tips Without 
Removing from the Cabinet 


The greatest Time-Saver ever offered the busy executive. 
The Automatic Expanding file drawer affords instant vis- 
ibility and access without removing papers from file— 
without rising from desk. Top of the file is flush with 
the desk when closed—slides into vertical position be- 


hind file when open. 


SPECIAL FEATURE 


The Automatic File ‘‘Opens and Closes Like a Book.” 
Automatically opens into a ‘‘V’’ Shape, giving you 9” of 
extra working space no matter how tighly filled the 
drawer may be. This important feature is the GREAT- 
EST ADVANCE IN FILING PRACTICE IN 50 YEARS. 
Available in legal or letter size at prices made possible 
by large production. 
FREE For complete information send name at 
once for descriptive circular and price list. 


Automatic File and Index Co. 
629 W. Washington St. Dept 184, Chicago, Illinois 





NEW AUTOMATIC ADDER, $3.75 


\ Makes adding bers A It’s accurate, quick, 
durable and easily operated. Capacity 8 

columns. Saves time, brain work and 

\ errors. 85,000 pleased owners. Full 
\guaranteed. Price $3.75 delivered. 


Agents wante d. 
ASSETT & CO., Dept. 29, 
Altadena, California 
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THE HANDIEST 
POCKET KNIFE 
EVER DESIGNED! 


@ Neat, handy, useful and durable 
».eBrass frame, heavily chromium 
plated...Blade of finest razor steel. 


tinal er practical 


Graceful design, light weight; fine 
enough to wear on your silver, 
gold or platinum chain. 


Dheee blades im one 
\ Instantly opened or closed 
with one hand. No broken 


fingernails. 










one of 3 lengths 
--. really three 
blades in one. 


GUARANTEED TO PLEASE 


THE CHRISTY CO., Fremont, Ohio 
Enclosed is $1.00 for aChristy Sport Knife. 
If I am not entirely satisfied, I may return 
it and my $1.00 will be refunded. (Ohio 
orders add 3c for sales tax.) This offer 
good in U.S.A. only. 
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SCHOOLS 





MARY HARDIN-BAYLOR 
93 years—The Woman's College of the Southwest 
Four-year fully accredited college with Fine Arts and 
Academic courses specifically designed to meet women’s 
needs. Scholarly faculty selected with view to personal- 
ized instruction Emphasis on Individualism and 
Cultural Christian Living. Located in the Heart of 


Texas . . . healthful climate .. . mild winters... . 
scenic surroundings. Spring term, January 31; Sum- 
mer, June 5; Fall, September 12. Write President, 


Gordon G. Singleton, Belton, Texas. 


Kiski Healthfully located in the 
Allegheny foothills, this well- 
established preparatory school attracts 
discriminating patronage. Sympathetic 
teacher-student relationship. Graduates 
succeed in leading colleges. Business 
Adm. Dept. Sports, golf course, pool, gym. In- 
dividual courses of study for boys, 10 to 21. 
Catalog. 

Kiskiminetas Springs School, Box 59, Saltsburg, Pa. 
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have failed to bring fear and restore 
harmony for men and nations in all so- 
cial, ecenomic and governmental rela- 
tionships, 

THEREFORE BE It RESOLVED: That 
the Board of Trustees of the Pennsyl- 
vania District of Kiwanis International 
in their regular session assembled in 
the City of Harrisburg, January 10, 
1938, do declare their firm conviction in 
the belief that the principles of religion, 
with the love of God and love of neigh- 
bor, to be the only adequate and effect- 
ive means for settling strife, misunder- 
standing and controversy among all 
people. That we further believe that if 
the people will turn back to God, de- 
claring their implicit faith in Him and 
offer their support to the churches in 
their spiritual aims, that the power Di- 
vine will work amazing changes in the 
hearts of men, tempering strife, remov- 
ing controversy, giving joy and peace 
to the people of the world.” 

We must recognize the fact that the 
Church functioning along spiritual lines 
only, as it should function, is the bul- 
wark of the nation, teaching us how to 
love God, how to overcome the economic 
ills of the day and how to destroy the 
evils of crime. 

The Church should never be looked 
upon as a place of entertainment, and 
under no circumstances must it be 
looked upon as a political forum, but in 
the truest and strictest sense of the 
word, our attendance at Divine Service 
in the House of the Lord, be that Mis- 
sion Hall or Cathedral, should be to 
worship God and enrich our own spirit- 
ual lives and impart the blessing to 
others. 

We must not be unmindful of the 
fact that perhaps some young person 
looks upon us as his ideal and he has 
made up his mind to follow our exam- 
ple. What he will be depends upon 
what we are! 


Special Kiwanis 
Church Services 


ANY Kiwanis clubs are arrang- 
ing special programs for Holy 


Week and Easter. With many 


| clergymen, members of Kiwanis, con- 
| ducting special services, arrangements 


have been made for attendance in bodies 
and for the bringing of special messages 
to the club, messages which are in keep- 
ing with the Kiwanis Public Affairs Ac- 
tivity, “Support of Churches in Their 
Spiritual Aims.” Easter Morning sun- 
rise services are especially popular. 
The following extract is from the 
19388 Ohio Kiwanis District program 
covering that particular objective: 
“Orderly progress in material civ- 
ilization depends on two conditions: 
on one hand man’s constructive ability, 
his industry, his skill, his control over 
nature’s resources; and on the other 
hand, a system of institutional control, 
a well developed moral code which func- 
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tions in the life of the people. This 
recognized code of conduct, if it results 
in decent behavior and consideration for 
the rights of others, always finds its 
origin and support in religion. There- 
fore, the moral controls of society de- 
pend on the proper functioning of the 
Church in society. 

“The finest things we have: the re- 
ligious home, conjugal affection, virtue, 
integrity, charity, property rights, de- 
cent regard for the rights of others—all 
these and more depend for their per- 
petuity upon the Church and its influ- 
ence in society. 

“The Church recognizes man as a 
noble creature with an inherent per- 
sonality and with great possibilities for 
good or evil. 

“Man is mortal in body but immortal 
in spirit. The Church teaches us the 
way of eternal life. It gives us hope 
for the future, and points the way to- 
ward heaven. It gives purpose and dig- 
nity to our existence, and renders bear- 
able our bitterest disappointments, and 
furnishes us comfort in our severest 
trials, and leads us along the path to 
final victory. 

“Since the Church adds stability and 
security to community institutions, it 
really adds greatly to the value of all 
property, and thus benefits us all mate- 
rially, as well as spiritually. A well 
ordered community without a Church is 
unthinkable. Personal and _ property 
rights are most secure where the prin- 
ciples of the Church are best observed. 
Religious character forms the basis for 
the best security in the world. 

“The Church is an institution for the 
development and preservation of the 
highest type of human society, and for 
the individual member of that society.” 


Sponsorship 


(From page 214) 


hand, some from distances—all consti- 
tuting a crosscut of Kiwanis in that 
area. On parade? No, not that. Ki- 
wanis does not parade. These men are 
responsive to the call to the joys of 
sponsorship and it is an experience not 
soon forgotten, as one after another of 
them addresses these prospective mem- 
bers of Kiwanis in a new locality, upon 
the aims and accomplishments of Ki- 
wanis, its humanizing influence in their 
own lives, the fellowship of their own 
clubs, its educational advantages, so- 
cial activities and its service, continent- 
wide. There is joy in all of this and no 
one attempts to conceal his apprecia- 
tion of it. 

And a new club is born. 

Charter Night. Planned for weeks by 
sponsor and sponsored as an occasion 
to be remembered and celebrated an- 
nually. In the planning is the element 
of amalgamation, whereby men weld 
their personalities and overcome the 
awkwardness of intimate address. A 
neighbor’s given name does not always 

(Turn to page 256) 
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The Question Box 


Conducted by George W. Kimball 


Assistant International Secretary 


Many questions are asked of International Headquarters. 
of interest to all Kiwanians, with their answers will be published under this heading. 


Some of these questions, 
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PROPOSAL FOR 
MEMBERSHIP 


Q. I recently wrote International 
Headquarters for a supply of member- 
ship application blanks for the use of 
our membership committee. I received 
a form “Proposal for Membership.” 
How come? (Secretary) 


A. The “Proposal for Membership” 
form sent you has been in use for a 
number of years and conforms with the 
requirements of the by-laws. Member- 
ship in Kiwanis is not predicated upon 
an individual’s direct application for 
membership but rather upon his selec- 
tion after his proposal by members and 
approval by the Committees on Classi- 
fication and Membership and the board 
of directors. A “Proposal for Mem- 
bership,” blank suggests and provides 
for these long-established steps in the 
securing of new quality members for 
a Kiwanis club. 








Q. If it is impossible for a member to 
remain for the entire weekly meeting, 
may he come and report, thereby get- 
ting credit on the attendance record for 
being present? (Lieutenant Governor) 


A. What would I do for “copy” 
without questions on attendance? The 
attendance rules say to be entitled to 
official attendance credit a member must 
remain for sixty per cent of the time 
scheduled for the meeting. 


Q. Does the board have absolute con- 
trol of the club’s funds and could the 
membership have the right to overrule 
the board? (Secretary) 


A. Under the by-laws the board is 
responsible for determining the policies 
and activities of the club. Yet, it is also 
true that the board is subject to the 
will of the club. That should never be 


overlooked. Recently in a club the 
membership questioned the policy adopt- 
ed by the board and after discussion, 
suggested to the board that it change 
that policy. This is the right of the 
membership as I see it. Such action 
is, of course, unusual and it should be 
done in a kindly manner and without 
offense to the board. 


Q. Our board approved a member at 
its regular meeting in February. His 
name was submitted to the club mem- 
bership and there was one protest sub- 
mitted which has since been withdrawn. 
Is it necessary for the board to take any 
further action now or is this gentleman 
properly and legally elected to member- 
ship by virtue of the fact that the only 
“black ball” has been withdrawn? (Sec- 
retary) 


A. I can see no reason for your board 
to take further action in regard to the 
member who originally had been ap- 
proved unless the protest which was 
submitted and since withdrawn raised 
a question regarding the integrity of 





the individual, which would make this | 


necessary. 


Personally, I am not at all | 


in favor of a membership plan which | 
permits one member by mere protest | 


without the support of substantial facts 
to keep an individual from membership 
in the club. 





“YOURE : 
INVITED 





Should to a ladies’ 


invitations 
party be sent to all clubs in our di- 
vision? (President) 


Q. 


A. How broad an invitation given | 


would be determined by the circum- 
stances of the occasion. 


It would be a | 


nice courtesy to notify the presidents of | 


the other clubs so they could come if 
they cared to do so. 


Q. Is it against Kiwanis policy to en- 


close a game schedule card for local | 


high school sports with the weekly 
luncheon notice even if the cards carry 
advertising? (Secretary) 


A. In my opinion no Kiwanis policy 
would be violated. I’m always glad to 
get even a schedule of the Cubs’ games 
with mine. 





california 


AND SOUTHWESTERN TRAVEL 


Here is the outstanding travel 
announcement of many years! 


For your pleasure on 1938 
California and Southwestern 
journeys, Santa Fe presents 13 
magnificent new trains, stream- 
lined in stainless steel! 


This fleet, embodying the very 
latest in rail travel comfort, beauty 
and speed, includes by far the 
largest array of ultra-modern 
passenger equipment on any 
American railroad. It is designed 
to add new dash and joy to 
economy travel and deluxe travel 
alike. It is ready, NOW, to fit into 
your spring and summer plans. 


IN A NUTSHELL 


@ There is now twice-a-week 
service on the superb stream- 
lined Super Chief, extra-fare, 
solid-Pullman 3934-hour train be- 
tween Chicago and Los Angeles. 


@ Six new streamlined Chiefs 
emphasize the distinction of this 
finest, fastest, only extra-fare 
Chicago-Los Angeles daily train. 


@ The revolutionary new stream- 
lined El Capitan—only all-chair- 
car transcontinental train—com- 
bines low fares and low-cost 
meals with beauty, comfort and 
supreme speed of the Super Chief. 


@ Other new streamliners, with 
improved schedules and equip- 














ment on popular established 
trains, are also included in 
Santa Fe’s contribution to 
pleasure and convenience of 
1938 western trips. 


Want to know more of Santa Fe’s great 
1938 program? Just mail this coupon. 
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T. B. Gallaher, P.T.M., Santa Fe System Lines 


1161 Railway Exchange, Chicago, Illinois 


Send information about new trains and 


fares from to 





Name 





Address. 





1938 is a Santa Fe Uear 
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SPEECHES—PROGRAMS—JOKES 


5 at home, club or entertain- 
oe, a aay e furn 


paoenans. Novel Kiweste pore 
. umorous Ladies 4 . -00, 
steacnes. We write a have a variety of 


speec 
prepared serious, inspirational and humorous talks. 


National Reference Library fLevecand, On16 














Kiwanis Supplies 


FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
Write for Catalog "F” 
HE RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO., Inc4 
325 W. Madison St. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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PATENTS 


Kiwanian—Wm. H. Pattison of Pattison, 
Wright & Pattison, 918 F St., Washington, 
D.C. Many years’ practice U.S. Courts and 
Patent Office. 














RAISE MONEY... 
With John B. Rogers Musical 
Shows, Minstrels 
Your own talent professionally directed. 
We supply everything. Guarantee or 
percentage of net. Many years’ record 

of success. WRITE 


John B. Rogers Producing Company 
FOSTORIA, OHIO 
In Canada, London, Ontario 











FOR YOUR BANQUET ENGAGE AXEL CHRISTENSEN 


SPEAKER - HUMORIST - PIANIST 


(3 for the price of one) and be sure of a successful evening. 
Terms very reasonable. Send for Brochure. 


AXEL W. CHRISTENSEN, Suite 717-K, Kimball Hall, Chicago, {Il 








PARTY FAVORS 
BADGES CLUB SUPPLIES 
SOUVENIRS, ETC., ETC., ETC 
All shown in our No. 96 Club Catalog 
Now Ready 
Write for your copy today 


“OLD GLORY” MANUFACTURING CO. 
505 S. Wells St. Chicago 


BANNERS 















BEAUTIFUL ERY—EXTRA WEAR, 5 PAIRS 
$i (PR. 2Sc) FULiashioned 3 Prs. $1 (Pr. 39c) 
DIRECTCO KW221W Broad, Savannah, Ga. 

















Where to STOP 
When You GO 
N. H. M. HOTELS 


New Yorker, New York 
Belmont Plaza, New York 
Van Cleve, Dayton 


Book-Cadillac, Detroit 
| Netherland-Plaza, Cincinnati 
Congress, Chicago 
Eastern Slope Inn, North Conway, N. H. 


Adolphus, Dallas 
Nicollet, Minneapolis 
National Hotel Management Company, Inc. 

















Sponsorship 
(From page 254) 


come trippingly to the tongue. In the 
planning is the element of purpose for 
the new club, so necessary to a success- 
ful career and in this, a devoted spon- 
sor is invaluable as also in the educa- 
tion of the officers and members of our 
new club, in the mechanics of Kiwanis. 

Following Charter Night, a fraternal 
interest is maintained at a constant 
level until newness has been succeeded 
by familiarity with procedure and 
community recognition. 

Can there be a doubt that throughout 
this entire process, there is joy and 
happiness and a sense of contentment 
upon the completion of a sponsorship 
of man or cause or club? There is all 
of this and more—satisfaction with 
one’s own self having heard the chal- 
lenge and met its terms. 


Montreal Kiwanian 
Wins Royal Recognition 
(From page 215) 


this handicap. Fortunately for me the 
surgeons were wrong.” 

Despite the years in the hospital 
Doug graduated in engineering from 
McGill University before his twenty- 
first birthday and three years later was 
president and managing director of his 
own construction company with which 
he has been connected ever since. He 
also continued his profession as a con- 
sulting engineer but at the age of 35 
was accepted into full membership in 
the Engineering Institute of Canada, 
the youngest engineer ever to be so 
recognized in Canada. 

For twenty-three years he devoted a 
great deal of time and admits to the 
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expenditure of a considerable amount 
of money in the interests of hospitals 
and charitable institutions for the alle- 
viation of sickness and suffering among 
the poor. We requested of Doug an 
estimate of about how much time he 
actually gave these institutions, know- 
ing in advance that he was a “work- 
ing” member of all boards and that 
his interest was never just casual. Said 
Doug: “I devote not less than half of 
my time to these institutions and ad- 
mit that I have derived a great deal 
more from my _ association with 
my fellow men at the time of their 
distress than I have ever given to the 
work. I enjoy the great happiness of 
knowing literally thousands of patients 
and to follow their progress towards 
the restoration of their health, both 
physically and mentally, is a most ab- 
sorbing interest.” 

And we recalled another honor. Doug 
Bremner was only 32 years old when 
he was president of the Kiwanis Club 
of Montreal. He was president the 
year of the 1926 convention of Kiwanis 
International when convention attend- 
ance records were established, never 
equalled before or since. During his 
year there was built the Kiwanis Club 
of St. Lawrence, Montreal, and the 
Montreal club won the International 
Achievement Award in the Gold Divi- 
sion. 

Incidentally it may be stated that 
Doug was president of the Builders 
Exchange of Montreal and vice presi- 
dent of the Canadian Construction As- 
sociation long before he had reached 
his thirtieth birthday. 

So this article is closed as it was 
started, with the statement that busy 
men can best do the things that re- 
quire time and effort and sacrifice and 
conscientious endeavor, things that are 
helpful in the solving of the problems 


that come along with one’s Kiwanis 
career, 





In Memoriam 


Howard S. Smith, past governor of 
the Ohio District and a Kiwanian for 
many years, died February 18, at the 
Miami Valley Hospital in Dayton, 
Ohio. He was fifty-five years old. He 
was a member of the advisory board 
of the patent section of the American 
Bar Association and of the advisory 
board of the National Aeronautical As- 
sociation. Besides the widow he is 
survived by a brother, Dr. C. Sydney 
Smith, also of Detroit. 


The passing of Marcus B. Brewer 
will leave a marked vacancy in the Ki- 
wanis Club of Oklahoma City, Okla- 
homa. He had served as president and 
lieutenant governor and was deeply 
interested in under-privileged child 
work. 

A Kiwanian who will be missed is 
Henry A. Bauknecht of Muskegon, 
Michigan, who served as president of 
the club in 1925 and was a lieutenant 
governor in 1931. 


Another Kiwanian who will be missed 
is Cassie I. Wollan, past president of 
the Kiwanis Club of LaCrosse, Wiscon- 
sin, and a former lieutenant governor 
of the district. He was also a district 
trustee in 1929. 


We regret to announce the death of 
Dr. George F. Jackson of Little Rock, 
Arkansas, who was a valued member, 
having served as president, lieutenant 
governor and district trustee. 


J. Leroy Hopkins, North Baltimore, 
Maryland, charter member. 

Tom Morris Hunt, Bowling Green, 
Kentucky, past president. 

J. H. Kendig, Muscatine, Iowa, past 
president. 

Robert C. Shackelton, Utica, New 
York, past president. 

Geo. L. Tiller, Middlesboro, Ken- 
tucky, past president. 

Charles A. White, Swedesboro, New 
Jersey, past president. 























A Helpful Auxiliary!! 


Portable 
Compact Zipper Case 
Attendance and 
Members’ Ledger 
Record System... 


... A time saving outfit that 
supplements the Standard Record 
System. 
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Saves Time .. Easy to Post 
VERY CONVENIENT 


This Portable Attendance and Members’ Ledger Record System is 
enthusiastically endorsed by Secretaries who are using it. Made of 
Finest Grade Top Grain Genuine Cowhide Leather with Talon Zip- 
per, and Leather Gusset—it is the last word in convenience and 





efficiency for Club Secretaries. A few of its outstanding features No Extras to Buy 

are: 

.--It is compact, weighs only 2 Ibs., measures 15”x7%4”. UNIT No. 1. Finest grade leather zipper case. 
.--It is easy to install, simple to operate, always available. For Clubs with 50 to 100 members $13.00 


..-It is Permanent, mechanically “fool proof”; will not wear out or 
get out of order. 

...-A single visible card carries all information on each member; 
front side has space for five years’ attendance record; re- 
verse side has ample space for ledger entries. 


UNIT No. 2. Finest grade leather zipper case. 
For Clubs with up to 50 Members $11.00 


.. Cards can be inserted or removed without changing alphabeti- UNIT No. 4. Imitation leather with button 
cal sequence. : fastener. For Clubs with up to 50 Mem- 

.It makes complete attendance and financial standing available I deikitnivciinctsactntnaeie ee $6.50 
at every meeting without the complete records of the club, fees : 

.. It has many other Special Features that add to its convenience UNIT No. 5. Finest grade leather with zip- 


and utility; it is flexible, blank cards upon which you can 


make any special form to meet your local requirements can per. For Clubs with 100-150 mem- 


be secured, PO his cinstannininecindeazdcna a ane $18.00 
. All equipment necessary including clip hinges, hangers, Club - 
wr gd ee. Commatine bie yor ge bsp | Sat ee Finest grade leather with zipper. For 
card, an ermanent Record of Deletions an e-instate- Clubs with 150-200 bers 
ments card, together with either 50 or 100 members’ cards salle . see gaan _— 
according to unit selected, with a supply of colored signals, Specify membership when ordering 
is included at NO EXTRA CHARGE. Unit No. 5 
.. This unit was selected after careful investigation as best fitted 
for practical Kiwanis use. It is sold at cost plus a minimum All prices include postage and mailing 


handling and mailing charge. 
.. Each unit is furnished with the Kiwanis emblem and your club 
“nae in gold leaf on the cover, WITHOUT EXTRA 


expense. 











Send orders to 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


520 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE... CHICAGO 
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THE MIGHTY PACIFIC 


For the fourth time Kiwanis goes to the Pacific Coast for 
its International Convention. Previous cities were Portland, 
Seattle and Los Angeles. This year San Francisco of the Cali- 
fornia-Nevada District is host and the dates are June 26-30 





